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Brief biographies and searching character studies of prominent Americans who 
have been outstandingly successful in many different fields of endeavor. The purpose 
of the book is to impress upon boys and girls of high school age that strength of char- 
acter is the essential quality common to all who achieve true greatness. The twenty- 
one celebrities studied by Dr. Law are Bell, Burbank, Burroughs, Carnegie, Carrel, 
Clemens, Edison, Goethals, Gorgas, Michelson, Millikan, Peary, Pershing, Richards, 
Roosevelt, Root, Sargent, van Dyke, Wilson, and the two Wright brothers. The book 
is interesting and accurate and is equipped with questions for class discussion, debate, 
and essay writing. 
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GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


I:very teacher in the land should own a copy of Goode’s 





' great atlas—an atlas of maps complete and superior to any 


produced the world over. 


Goode’s School Atlas sells for $4.00, with a discount to 
schools and teachers. A copy will be sent you for inspection 


at Our expense upon receipt of coupon attached. 


COUPON 


RAND MeNALLY & COMPANY 
> 536 South Clark Street (A), 
Chicago, Illinois. 
You may send me a copy of the Goode School Atlas for inspection at your expense 
‘ I will return the book in ten days after receipt or remit at the price indicated in Atlas 
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perintendent of Schools, San Jose; Secretary: E. G. 
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ramento High School, Sacramento; Secretary: Mrs. 
Minnie M. Gray, County Superintendent of Schools, 
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CENTRAL COAST—President: James G. Force, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Salinas; Secre- 
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This Plan Really Helps 
| 





Teachers 


Would you like to bring your school playground up to date, with | 
swings, rides, slides and all conveniences—WITHOUT A CENT OF 
EXPENSE to your own school funds? 


You can now do it, with just a little planning on my 
your part, if you follow the plan we 
free of charge. This plan has brought 


will send you, 
















complete, modern playgrounds to hun- \ 
dreds of schools; it will do the same 
for you. Y 


Play Book--FREE 


Send the coupon below and we will for- f / 

ward complete details immediately, to- f if 

gether with our new 1927 Play Book. f ‘ff 
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Giant Play Equipment has long been 


the standard for schools throughout Amer- aie 2D 





ica—so sturdily built it lasts indefinitely. 


It will pay you to get the suggestions of ta : ; USE THIS 

our specialists before you plan any play- \ y / COUPON 

ground, large or small. Plans and sugges- i t Ya <n / = ee co., 
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REVELATION 


TOOTH POWDER 


Cleanliness without 
injury to tooth 
structure or gum 
tissue is the most 
essential necessity 
in a dentifrice. 


Injurious sub- 
stances—as GLYC- 
ERINE, GRIT, 
CHLORATE of 
POTASH, or any CORRO- 
SIVE COMPOUND should not 
be incorporated in the manu- 
facture of a dentifrice. 
Glycerine is a depletant, also 
anirritant. It absorbs the 
moisture from the tissues, 
which naturally will recede, 
weakening the gum margin 
and exposing the membrane 
covering the roots of the teeth, 
causing sensitiveness and 
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bleeding. The mois- 
ture in the gum tis- 
sue is essential to 
the healthy condi- 
tion of the mem- 
brane. 


Grit, even though 
softer than the en- 
amel, will be forced 
by the tooth brush 
between the gum margin and 
the tooth, thereby causing in- 
flammation and subsequent 
gum ailments. 
Chlorate of Potash is an irri- 
tant and can be classed as a 
corrosive compound and should 
never be used in a dentifrice. 
Revelation Tooth Powder is 
never in paste form and con- 
tains none of the above-men- 
tioned drugs. 


AUGUST E. DRUCKER COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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—new program, used in 
60,000 schools makes 
children eager to 
acquire health habit 


It’s so pleasant to teach when chil- 
dren are really interested! This new 
health program puts new life into 
the class. It makes your pupils 
eager to practice a health habit. 

Every day you see the results of 
bad breakfasts in your class. Chil- 
dren who are restless and disobe- 
dient. Children who seem stupid or physically 
tired. In their own little bodies and actions 
they show that they lack proper nourishment. 

Tests by nutrition authorities in many 
schools show that children need an energy- 
giving, well-cooked cereal to start them off 
briskly and keep them going ‘‘full steam ahead”’ 
all morning. 

The plan offered here enlists the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the children themselves. Teach- 
ers report that it is already working wonders in 
69.000 schools. 


Program and all material absolutely free 
Wherever the plan has been tried it has done so 





What teachers say 


“‘Mothers often told me how hard it was to persuade 
their youngsters to eat proper breakfasts. Now every 
one in my class eats hot cereal regularly.’” Miss 
A. L. S., Denver, Colo 


‘*All of us are having a lot of fun eating hot cerea 
breakfasts, and we all work better.” Miss M. G., 
Newark, N. J 
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Teachers and pupils 
both enjoy this plan 
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Free to 


TEACHERS 
What offer includes 


1. Graded contest devices to 
establish hot cereal break 
fast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines for 
teaching other fundamental 
health habits 


3. Supplementary contest ma 
terial 


4. Picture awards for school 
rooms 


5. Outline of talk to P. T 
Association. 


6. Bibliography of health 
teaching material. 





much to encourage the hof cereal breakfast 
habit that the Cream of Wheat Company now 
makes this special offer to all teachers and 
school officials. 

Simply mail the coupon below and we send 
full information. Contest devices, posters, 
prizes, a simple plan to keep the mothers work- 
ing with you—all are arranged for age groups 
from kindergarten to high school. 

Pupils enjoy the program and teachers enjoy 
its results. Send your coupon today. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Dept, 29: 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Please send me free your plan for teaching healt! 
Name 
Name and grade of school 


Address 
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Y) | the Average Tienda Laboratory 


at a very moderate price 


In this No. 851 will be found a Chemical Desk that ideally serves all the needs of the 
average school chemical laboratory, yet at a very moderate price. 


In it is embodied all the essential features of more elaborate and expensive desks. The 
general arrangement of drawers, plumbing, etc., follows closely along-the lines that have 
proven most serviceable. It accommodates sixteen students, working in sections of eight. 


Sewmuner 
Laboratory Furniture 


The past few years have witnessed a wonderful transformation in the science equip- 
ment of the educational institutions of America. 


Every science teacher knows the importance of properly designed, properly built 
laboratory furniture, and how much influence it exerts upon the character of work of 
the students. 


Kewaunee has produced a line of Laboratory Furniture that has never been approached 
as a manufacturing product or an educational adjunct. 


A COPY OF OUR LABORATORY BOOK IS FREE 


Co: 


e e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, State Distributors 
San Francisco—601 Mission Street Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Boulevard 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 West Washington Street P. O. Box 685, Reno, Nevada 
1317 Van Ness Avenue, Fresno, California 
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Thanksgiving Verses 


We thank Thee, Lord. for azure skies 
That, smiling, arch above; 

We thank Thee for sun, moon, and stars 

That symbolize Thy love. 

We thank Thee for the leafy trees; 
For tender grasses green; 

For all the spring-time flowers that grace 
Earth’s ever-changing scene. 


We thank Thee for the gentle breeze; 
For summer cloud and rain; 

For all earth’s broad and fertile fields, 
Awave with golden grain. 

We thank Thee for the wealth of mines 
Thy bounteous hand hath stored; 

And for Thine ever generous gifts 
From Natures plenteous hoard. 


We thank Thee for the love of friends, 
The precious tie that binds; 
For all that blessed intercourse, 
*Twixt human hearts and minds. 
We thank Thee for the soul’s deep faith; 
And thank Thee, dearest Lord, 
Thrice grateful, for the beacon-light | 
Of Thy most Holy Word. 


—M. VicTor STALEY, 
Oakland, California 
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State and County Salaries 


ALIFORNIA has been fortunate in the 

years that have passed in the chief 
. executive officers of its public school sys- 
tem. The present incumbent in the State 
Superintendency is a man who will carry 
on the work of his predecessors with 
honor to himself and with benefit to his 
profession. 

In viewing William John Cooper in 
action at the recent Superintendents’ 
Convention, the writer was struck with 
the inadequacy of the material recom- 
pense which our State Superintendent re- 
ceives. As the Superintendent of a small 
school system in a community of fewer 
than 10,000 population the afore-men- 
tioned writer received a larger salary 
than that paid to the Superintendent of 
all of the schools of California. The State 
Superintendent himself accepted the posi- 
tion at a salary which was much smaller 
than that which he received as a City 
Superintendent of Schools. 

It is possible that we may continue to 
get good men to head our schools at a 
meager salary. It is not right, however, 
that we should ask this sacrifice upon 
their part. The State Superintendent 
should receive a salary commensurate 
with the dignity of his position, and it 
should be the duty of the teachers of 
California to see that this condition is 
remedied. 


In this connection we might also speak 
of the salaries of the superintendents of 
the various counties of California. We 
have been fortunate in our county of- 
ficials but they, like the State Superinten- 
dent, have not been recompensed as they 
should have been. 


The salaries of school officials should 
be such that they can not only live re- 
spectably, but that they may lay some- 
thing aside for the time when they will 
not be able to perform their work to the 
satisfaction of the public. 


TEDITORIAL [ea 
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A constitutional amendment to remedy 
the above-mentioned conditions would 
not be out of order. 


* * * 


Creative Work in Education 


N LOOKING over the work of teachers 

in the public school, the one criticism 
that might be aimed at the teaching body 
as a whole is that not enough attention is 
paid to the development of initiative. In 
this time of progressive accomplishment 
it has become necessary for the teacher 
to efface herself as far as possible and 
merely serve as a guide for the pupils. 

The teacher who conducts a class reci- 
tation and desires the child to give back 
a resume of the material in a certain para- 
graph or chapter is not teaching, is not 
leading; she is simply hearing a rote reci- 
tation. Instead of hearing the class in 
this manner she should try to develop 
in the child an ability to think about the 
chapter and to try to connect its meaning 
with some of the contacts which he has 
made or will make with life. 

To teach in this way an idea must be 
secured, for without a knowledge of the 
reason for a thing no connection can ever 
be attained. It doesn’t make any very 
real difference about the subject-matter 
of a recitation so long as it has some 
significance and can be tied to something 
that will be useful to the learner in for- 
mulating ideas. We could quote Presi- 
dent Garfield here, but his reaction on 
real education is known to every teacher, 
and the idea is that even a log could be 
made into a university if a great teacher 
happened to be seated on the log is just 
as true now as it was in Garfield’s time, 
and we as teachers should learn that fact. 


To really teach, therefore, a teacher 
must be able to bring about some creative 
thinking on the part of the learner and 
when that is done the desire to achieve 
will be at once the natural reaction of 
the child. 
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Re-organization of California Government 


ALEXANDER R. HERON 





News 








Director of Finance, Sacramento 


HE last twenty years have brought 

about an expanding of functions of 
government looking to the protection of 
many phases of human rights—provision 
for injured workmen’s compensation, for 
periodical payment of wages, for proper 
working hours in the employment of 
women and children, compulsory educa- 
tion of children, special educational pro- 
visions for under-privileged groups, 
‘Americanization of immigrants, control 
and elimination of racial diseases, wel- 
fare programs for the support of orphans, 
aged persons and other handicapped 
classes. 

Each new responsibility which the peo- 
ple placed upon their government was 
followed by the creation of a new agency 
to handle the work. 


At one time it is said there were 140 
separate independent agencies of the 
state government. This condition brought 
inevitable over-lapping where five or six 
departments dealt with the same groups 
in society, and inevitable annoyance. 


Era of Consolidation 


The tendency of recent years has been 
to consolidate small departments into 
large ones. The Department of Agricul- 
ture created in a modest way in 1919 has 
now absorbed over twenty smaller inde- 
pendent governmental agencies and is 
doing more effective work in every case 
than was done before the consolidation. 

Two main principles underlie the con- 
solidation program of 1927 and 1929. The 
first of these is the uniting into a larger 
department of all agencies doing the same 
or similar work, to eliminate over-lap- 
ping, duplication, and uncertainty as to 
jurisdiction. The second is to place each 
such department under the control of a 
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Section, Los Angeles, Dec. 21-23. 


director responsible to the Governor and 
constituting these directors into a Council 
required by law to meet with the Gover- 
nor each month. 

This re-organization plan goes further 
than any other state has gone. Assuming 
the adoption of proposed legislation in 
1929 it will reduce the 140 odd indepen- 
dent agencies to 11 executive depart- 
ments, leaving possibly seven or eight 
smaller independent agencies which can- 
not well be co-ordinated into any de- 
partment. 


A State Board of Directors 


The Governor’s Council has already 
held two meetings—business meetings 
open to the public—at which the direct- 
ors’ reports to the Governor upon the busi- 
ness of the state entrusted to them, and 
counsel with the Governor and one an- 
other upon policies, co-ordination of 
work, execution of organization, intelli- 
gent economies and plans for the future 
of the state. 

In short, we have for the first time a 

soard of Directors of the business of the 
state of California. 

Incidental features of the re-organiza- 
tion include the elimination of a large 
number of political positions, the trans- 
ferring of many exempt positions to the 
Civil Service list, the centralizing of re- 
sponsible officers at the Capitol and the 
compelling of periodical reports to the 
Governor upon the general status of the 
business of the commonwealth. 

* * * 
100 Per Cent Enrollment 


The teaching staff of the Sacramento 
Part-Time High School has enrolled 100 
per cent in the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, according to report from J. E. 
Carpenter, principal of the school. 





Forthcoming annual meetings of the California Teachers’ Association in- 
clude: Central Section, Fresno and vicinity, Nov. 21-23; Central Coast Sec- 
tion, Santa Cruz, Dec. 12-15; Bay Section, Oakland, Dec. 19-22; Southern 
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Guidance, Placement, and Follow-Up 


M. E. Hurvey 





News 


Chairman State Committee on Part-Time Education, California High 


School Principals’ Association 


California State Conference on Part-Time Education, Fresno, October 1, 1927 


INCE the primary function of the 
S Part-Time School is to adjust the 

minor to his job, it follows that 
guidance, placement and follow-up is the 
core of Part-Time Education. 

That it has a fundamental place in the 
scheme of secondary education is evident 
from a study of the figures on school mor- 
tality: 

What Becomes of the Fifth Grade Child* 
Analysis 
U 8S. as a whole. California has a much 


higher rating 


Percent 
Grade Begin Mortality 
aki asics ..1000 ee 
6th . etegecot 830 17.0 
PU dscim etd h 29.0 
Be st aed cee 36.6 
Oth ... pavsuceayhdens 342 65.8 
BROOD Sx inckc entesscticsels . 246 75.4 
PRU esc he 181 81.9 
POY cs. ete 85.0 
Bin 2. occ ae 139 86.1 

College 

160 GORE os Sie 92.8 
2nd year . 2: aa 94.8 
OrG YOO. ...22ccs ee 96.1 
Gh YOO ccs ee 97.0 
Finish . iene ae i 23 97.7 


One thousand begin and twenty-three 
finish. 86.1 per cent of the children who 
begin the fifth grade drop out of school 
before they finish high school. 

The educational system must provide 
a program of guidance, placement and 
follow-up (along with counseling, train- 
ing for the job and character training) 
for the school drop-out in order to bridge 
the critical period between the time of 
school leaving and adjustment to a life 
work. 

The 7.2 per cent who go beyond the 
12th grade have adequate educational 

*Dr. Frank M. Phillips, George Washington Uni- 


versity ; A Graphic View of Our Schools, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1927 


opportunity in the junior college, the col- 
lege and the university. 

The masses, who constitute the school 
drop-out, will receive no further educa- 
tion except through the medium of Part- 
Time Education, which is the beginning 
of adult education for the youth who does 
not go on to college. 


Problems 

1. Guidance, placement and follow-up 
is a fundamental factor in secondary edu- 
cation, whether it be in the large school 
system or in the small school. Where no 
such program exists the school has no 
means of measuring its educational effi- 
ciency except the academic record of its 
graduates who are attending higher insti- 
tutions of learning. 

The university checks rigidly on the 
academic record through the university 
examiner, but there is no check for the 
92.8 per cent who must be adjusted to a 
life work. 

2. The objectives of guidance, place- 
ment and follow-up are: 

a. To help the youth to make immediate 
and prospective adjustments from the status 
of school pupil to that of responsible wage- 
earning citizen. 

b. To keep the school in touch with the 
needs of the business and industrial world 
so that the school program may adapt itself 
to meet their needs. 

3. The average high school principal 
clings to the conservative concept of edu- 
cation, namely, that the chief function of 
the high school is academic. 

If the high school is to accept the lib- 
eral concept of education, namely prepa- 
ration for life, how much longer will sec- 
ondary education be able to justify the 
high school with no guidance, placement 
and follow-up program, which has as its 
sole object college preparatory and which 
sends only two or three pupils to college? 

a. Can the high school, in view of the 
rigid academic requirements superimposed 
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by the university for accreditation, be rea- 


sonably expected to adapt itself to the lib- 
eral concept of education? 


b. Should the high school be left to its 
original objective, namely college prepar- 
atory, and a new institution be developed 
to meet the needs of the masses who be- 
come the drop-outs? 


4. A strong program of guidance, 
placement, and follow-up, (along with 
training for the job, counseling and char- 
acter education) is a social and economic : : : 
anepasite berause. Suggestions for Legislation 

a. There is at present a_ well-defined 1. Amend Section 4b of the Part-Time 
tendency toward weakening the compulsory \ct to read,—*They shall provide for co- 
education laws to a point where children ordination which shall include guidance, 
may leave school at an immature age and individual counsel, placement, and follow- 


flood the labor market with untrained and up, for each pupil enrolled 
irresponsible labor. classes.” 


a. The trained social worker is necessary 
for the successful functioning of both of 
these co-operating agencies. 

b. The disappearance of (1) the old type 
truant officer or “hookey cop” from the 
attendance field, and (2) the “policeman” 
idea from the probation field, has brought 
us to a point where active co-operation in 
all of these fields is now possible. 

c. Business men form guidance and place- 
ment council. 


in these 
b. Increased labor turn-over, which is 2. Make co-ordination the basis of the 
costly to employers, crime, and social un- part-time education program of the small 
rest to the danger point must result when high school and allow no reimbursement 
immature children are poured into industry for part-time attendance where such a 
to become unskilled workers and irrespon- program is not set up. 


sible citizens. 3. Make more effective follow-up pos- 


5. Co-operation of attendance and pro- sible by providing for, 
bation authorities and business men is a. Cumulative records 
essential to the proper functioning of the school attendance. 
guidance, placement and follow-up pro- 
gram. 


for all minors in 


b. Centralization of records of drop-outs, 
employment data, and working permits. 


The California Classroom Teacher 


Address by HonoraBie C. L. McLane, President California State Board of Educa- 
tion, at the Superintendents’ Convention, Coronado, Oct. 3, 1927 


T IS A distinct pleasure on my part dent and his able corps of assistants and 
to have this opportunity to extend professional counsellors, I am of the 
greetings to this assembly of super- opinion that the Board does not consider 

intendents on behalf of the newly organ- the originating and establishing of poli- 
ized State Board of Education. In years cies to be one of its principal functions, 
past itaas been a privilege to sit with you. even though the law does provide that it 
as a member of your body, and in more shall be the duty of the Board “to study 
recent years as a representative of the the educational conditions of the State 
State teacher-training institutions. Hav- and shall make plans for the improvement 
ing recently retired from active service in of the administration and efficiency of the 
the profession, it is a signal privilege and schools.” 

pleasure to still be in a position that will 
afford me an excuse and opportunity to 
meet with you occasionally. 


While it is expected that, with the 
present plan of organization of the De- 
partment of Education, it will function 
I am not authorized to speak for the with harmony and efficiency, it is to be 
State Board in any official capacity, as hoped that the adoption of Constitutional 
no attempt has been made as yet to for- Amendment No. 26 by the people at the 
mulate any new policies. Judging from next general election, together with the 
its apparent readiness to accept the pro- results expected from the newly-organiz- 
gram and policies of the State Superinten- 2d Code Commission, will give to Califor- 
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ia a department of education which for 
permanency, stability, and efficiency will 
not be excelled by that of any other state 
in the Union. (I wish to emphasize the 
word permanency.) 

When this has been accomplished it 
will then be up to the people of the State 
to see to it that positions of leadership 
in this Department are imbued with an 
abundance of good will, are discriminat- 
ing in judgment, and possess a fine sense 
of co-operation. (Let it here be observed 
that the initials of these three emphasized 
words are also the initials of the new and 
popular educational leader in California, 
Wo. J. Cooper, State Superintendent.) 

In stating that the new State Board is 
looking to the Superintendent and _ his 
staff for leadership, I do not mean that 
the Board is to be a mere “rubber- 
stamp.” While much of the detail of the 
work that heretofore has been done by the 
committee of the Board, is now handled 
by the newly constituted Divisions under 
the leadership of their Chiefs, there are 
yet many responsibilities that must be 
handled by the Board direct, in addition 
to its duties in the way of acting upon 
the reports and policies originating with 
the executive officer of the Board. The 
law establishing this board provides that 
it shall be the duty of the Board “to deter- 
mine all questions of policy within its 
powers” and it then proceeds to enumerate 
those powers which as you know are 
many and somewhat elaborate in detail. 


FEW new responsibilities have been 

given to the Board by the recent legis- 
lative session. Probably the two most im- 
portant of these are (1) the transfer of 
the state library to the Department of 
Education and (2) the official recogni- 
tion of the State Historical Association, 
putting its administration under the State 
Soard of Education. 

Leaving matters with reference to the 
Board of Education, there is a subject of 
general educational policy in which I have 
been interested for a number of years and 
to which I still hope to give some per- 
sonal attention. 

The Classroom Teacher Paramount 

The most important factor or element 
in our educational system, besides the 
pupil, is the class-room teacher. We are 
sometimes prone to forget this in our con- 


News 


ventions and conferences, in our superin- 
tending and supervising, in our curricu- 
lum study and text-book adoptions, in our 
reports and regulations, in our question- 
naires, investigations, methods and what- 
not. 

The teacher is often so overwhelmed 
with the product of our deliberations that 
she finds it a hindrance rather than a help 
in her class-room work. 

There is another and more grievous 
mistake which we, as school adminis- 
trators, make. When we find a good 
class-room teacher, one who is able to do 
high-grade class-room work, (sometimes 
in spite of the obstacles we have put in 
her way!) we take her from the place in 
which she has shown marked ability and 
success, and put her into some sort of 
supervisory position, hoping that her own 
ability as a teacher will somehow carry 
over into the work of those under her 
charge and direction. No other profession 
makes this mistake. 

The best and highest-paid surgeon per- 
sonally performs the operation; the best 
and highest-paid preacher personally 
occupies the pulpit; the best and highest- 
paid lawyer personally looks after the in- 
terest of his client and tries his cases in 
court. So the best and highest-paid edu- 
cator should be the one who actually does 
the teaching. : 

It no more follows that the good class- 
room teacher will make a good supervisor 
than that the good surgeon will give bet- 
ter service as a hospital administrator 
than he can give at the operating table. 

How to Get Super-Teachers 

I realize that this opens up some start- 
ling and puzzling questions. How can we 
get enough of these “super” teachers? | 
mean enough teachers who have all the 
qualifications that would justify their act- 
ing on their own initiative and independ- 
ently of all this overhead prescription that 
I have mentioned. Then how can the nec- 
essary funds be raised to keep them in 
the class-room? I haven’t the time here 
and now to enter into any extensive dis- 
cussion of these questions. I am merely 
placing before you what I consider to be 
one of false positions that our educational 
system has fallen into, and which I hope 
you or some other leading body of edu- 
cators will recognize and attempt to 
rectify. I have just time to touch upon 
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one or two of the high spots in what I 
deem to be the solution of these ques- 
tions. 


IRST, the teaching ranks should be 

filled by a process of careful selection 
(not election). This selection should be 
made from the highest type of students 
to be found in our colleges and universi- 
ties. In the prospective teacher we should 
look for the highest degree of intelligence 
as well as the highest standard of scholar- 
ship. The elements and general qualities 
that go to make a good teacher are not 
different from those that go to make a 
good doctor or lawyer or engineer. There 
should be the same sort of general funda- 
mental training in the same sort of college 
or university. As I have often said be- 
fore, the teacher should be, first, a highly- 
educated person and, second, a specially- 
trained person. 

Then how about the question of pay? 


* 


a 
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Let me say briefly that the funds to meet 
the salaries of these “super” teachers will 
come with the development of this new 
regime. The development of each of the 
two elements of the problem will aid in 
the solution of the other. When there is 
an abundance of high-grade teachers there 
will be less need for so much overhead 
and equipment. The Garfield notion of 
an educational institution will prevail— 
the school consisting mainly of the pupil, 
the teacher and a place to meet. 
According to the last report of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction only 
about half of the money spent for the 
public schools in 1925-1926 went to pay 
the salaries of teachers. If we can put a 
much larger percentage of our public 
school funds directly into class instruc- 
tion I am of the opinion that the question 
of pay can be met. Summarizing in one 
short statement “more head and less over- 
head” might help to meet the situation. 


a 


A History of Education 


ETHEL R. Gorpon, Santa Cruz, California 


RACING down education’s history, 
First a primitive school we see. 
The little cave-boy learned from his dad, 
From claw-mark, foot-print and hoof-pad. 
Motivation was perfect, using each power, 
Genuine projects filled every hour. 
All Nature was the earliest school, 
“Eat or be eaten” was the rule. 


Slowly,—static,—and seldom changing, 
Gradually Learning went a-ranging. 
The chiefs and wizards did their part, 
Developing the great pedagogic art. 
Came Reformation, universities, 
Then dame-schools for the masses’ A B C’s 
But ever since Plato first “did his stuff,” 
As life preparation, school was mostly bluff. 


The Puritan Primer in America begins, 
Teaches children to read and eschew their 
sins. 
(Different are the books we study now, 
Sin and Satan are in the “hoos gow.”) 
Way down South, kids were crammed for 
college, 
But the poor white trash got little book-knowl- 
edge. 


Along the mid-Atlantic, schools were ruled 
by the church, 
And everywhere, masters much used the rod 
and birch. 


Great men advocated free education, 
Washington, Jefferson, wisest of the nation. 
Slowly our public schools were organized, 

In a democracy, schools MUST be prized. 

Next, in the curriculum, real Life began to win: 
Greek went out, and science came in. 
Westward the growth of schools has spread, 

California now stands at the head. 


All sorts of specialized schools now multiply, 
Vocational, graduate, nursery and “how to 
fly” 
Even the summers, in the Teachers’ College, 
Are helping to disseminate pedagogic knowl- 
edge. 
As to schools real uses, do 
The lesson for boys is 
Bacon;” 
Each girl should know: 
Her Man.” 


These true goals of learning since Time began. 


not be mistaken,— 
“Bring Home the 


“How to Capture 
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The annual convention of the California county, city, and district school superintendents was held at the Hotel del Coro- 


nado, San Diego County, October 3 to7. Mel 8. Wright, capable manager of the hotel, provided comfort and convenience 
for all guests and sessions. 
























































































































































































































































UPERINTENDENTS’ Convention 

held October 3-7 at Hotel del Coro- 

nado, Coronado, California, was re- 
plete with items of educational interest 
to a large part of the teaching profession 
of California. The affair as planned by 
Superintendent William John Cooper 
would almost remind one of the big tent 
entertainments so welcomed in the 
younger days as there were from four to 
five different conventions in session prac- 
tically the entire week. The County, City 
and District Superintendents usually had 


two sessions. 


The State Board of Education met dur- 
ing the period. The presidents of the 
California State Teachers’ Colleges also 
convened. The rural school supervisors 
of the various counties were present and 
talked over the problems of their organi- 
zation, and the Board of Directors of the 
California Council of Education met on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings. The 
number of matters discussed would give 
material for several volumes on education 
and practically the entire range of the 
California school system was covered. 

Hon. William John Cooper opened the 
meeting on Monday morning and intro- 
duced Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, the fa- 
mous organist, who is mayor of Coro- 
nado. Dr. Stewart gave his words of wel- 
come in a most friendly manner. Super- 
intendent Ada York then gave the greet- 
ings of San Diego County most graci- 
ously and expressed her wish that all 
present might see some of the wonderful 
things of San Diego County. President 
E. L. Hardy of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, San Diego, then added his welcome. 
Mr. G. P. Morgan, the veteran county su- 
perintendent of schools of Tuolumne 
County, who has been a member of the 
Superintendents’ Convention since his 
election to office in 1888, responded and 
in a humorous vein told of many of the 


happenings of bygone years and then 
thanked Miss York, Dr. Stewart and 


President Hardy for their warm words of 
welcome. Accounts of the various ses- 
sions may be published later. 

On Wednesday afternoon the citizens 
of San Diego entertained the visitors by 
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a trip through some of the most wonder- 
ful portions of San Diego County, which 
ended at Mt. Helix, a wonderful moun- 
tain peak overlooking the El Cajon Val- 
ley and just above the homes of Mrs. 
Carrie Jacobs Bond and Madam Ernesta 
Schumann-Heinck. A program of great 
excellence was arranged by Superinten- 
dent W. L. Givens of the San Diego 
schools in which his teachers and one of 
the pupils were featured. 

On Thursday a number of the superin- 
tendents were entertained by the air 
forces of the United States government 
at North Island and it was their pleasure 
to take flights in which all the country 
north of the Mexican line and far over 
San Diego County, San Diego Bay, and 
the Pacific Ocean was observed. 

Mr. Cooper was warmly congratulated 
on the completion of the last day’s work 
on Friday morning because of the man- 
ner in which the convention was con- 
ducted and because of the great amount 
of interesting material covered. 

Presiding officers at the general and special 
sessions included,—San Diego City Superintend- 
ent, W. E. Givens; Orange County Superintend- 
ent, R. P. Mitchell; Santa Monica City Super- 
intendent, F. F. Martin; Glendale. City Superin- 
tendent, R. D. White; Ventura County Superin- 
tendent, Blanche Reynolds; 
member of the 
Nicholas Ricciardi, 


Gordon Gray, San 
State Board of Educa- 
Chief of the State Di- 
vision of City Secondary Schools; Visalia City 
Superintendent, De Witt Montgomery; 
mento County Superintendent, R. E. Golway; 
Stockton City Superintendent, Ansel S. Wil- 
liams; Riverside City Superintendent, A. N. 
Wheelock. 


The 


Diego, 
tion; 


Sacra- 


sessions were,—Napa 
Eva Holmes; Placer 
Portia F. Moss; San 


secretaries of 
County Superintendent, 
County Superintendent, 
3enito County Superintendent, Mrs. Catherine 
Gray Hooton; Lake County Superintendent 
Minerva Ferguson; Ventura City Superintend- 
ent, Arthur L. Vincent; Alhambra City Super- 
intendent, Forrest V. Routt; Santa Cruz City 
Superintendent Edna Young; Mariposa County 
Superintendent, T. B. Price. 

Notable addresses were delivered by 
able Wili C. Wood, 
Banks; Dr. Gordon Watkins, 


Honor- 
State Superintendent of 
Professor of Eco- 
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nomics, University of California at Los An- 
geles; Mrs. Katherine Cook, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Honorable B. B. 
Meek, Director State Department of Public 
Works; Honorable A. R. Heron, Director State 
Department of Finance; Honorable C. L. Mc- 
Lane, President State Board of Education; 
President C. L. Phelps, State Teachers College 
at Santa Barbara. 


Illustrated lectures were given by Dr. Owen 
C. Coy, Director of the California State His- 
torical Association; and by Merton E. Hill, 
Principal of the Chaffey Union High School 
and Junior College. 


Reports on activities of the State Department 
of Education were made by Los Angeles County 
Superintendent, Mark Keppel (retirement 
ary); Contra Costa County Superintendent, W. 
H. Hanlon (codification); Andrew B. Hill, Jr., 
Chief of the new Division of School House 
Planning; Dr. Anita M. Muhl, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Special Education. 

The improvement of instruction in rural 
schools was discussed by Fresno County Super- 
intendent, Clarence W. Edwards; San 
County Superintendent, Ada York; Alameda 
County Superintendent David E. Martin; Kern 
County Superintendent, L. E. Chenoweth; and 
Helen Heffernan, Chief of the State Division of 
Rural Education. 


sal- 


Diego 


Vocational education was treated by Fresno 
City Superintendent, Walter R. Hepner; Oak- 
land Superintendent, Fred M. Hunter; Ft. 
Bragg Superintendent, Roy Good; Vallejo Su- 
perintendent, Elmer L. Cave; and Dr. E. A. 
Professor of University of 
California. 


Lee, Education, 
Conferences and conventions were discussed 
City Superintendent, Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey, and Bakersfield Superintend- 
ent, Charles E. Teach. 


by Los Angeles 


Parent education and child study were dis- 
cussed by Dr. H. R. Stolz, Chief of the State 
Bureau of Parent Education, and Tulare City 
Superintendent, S. J. Brainard. 

Safety education was presented by Berkeley 
Superintendent, H. B. Wilson; Sacramento Su- 
perintendent, C. C. Hughes, and Piedmont Su- 
perintendent, H. W. Jones. 


A symposium on curriculum construction was 
participated in by Santa Barbara Superintend- 
ent, Paul Stewart; Long 
W. L. Stephens; 
Susan M. 


Seach Superintendent, 
Los Angeles Superintendent, 
Oakland Superintendent, 
Fred M. Hunter; Fresno Superintendent, Wal- 


Dorsey; 
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ter R. Hepner; Pasadena Superintendent, J. F. 
West; San Diego Superintendent, Willard E. 
Givens; and Chico Superintendent, Chas. H. 
Camper. 

A symposium on county purchasing brought 
discussion from San Luis Obispo County Su- 
perintendent, Robert L. Bird; Kern County Su- 
perintendent, L. E. Chenoweth; Santa Barbara 
County Superintendent, A. S. Pope; El Dorado 
County Superintendent, E. J. Fitzgerald. 


A symposium on the equalization of school 
funds included San Bernardino County Superin- 
tendent, C. Ray Holbrook; Solano County Su- 
perintendent, Dan H. White; San Joaquin 
County Superintendent, Harry Bessac; Merced 
County Superintendent, C. S. Weaver; San Ber- 
nardino County Superintendent, Ida M. Collins; 
Monterey County Superintendent, Jas. G. Force 
Summary and conclusion, Los Angeles County 
Superintendent, Mark Keppel. 

School attendance and funds were treated by 
Alameda County Superintendent, David E. 
Martin, and Santa Clara County Superintendent, 
J. E. Hancock. 

School reports and records were discussed by 
Walter E. Morgan, Chief of .the Division of 
Research and Statistics; Riverside Superintend- 
ent, A. N. Wheelock; and Tehama 
Superintendent, Paul D. Henderson. 

The 1927 edition of the California school law 
was presented by State Deputy Superintendent, 
Sam M. Cohn; and Marin County Superintend- 
ent, J. B. Davidson. 

State Superintendent Cooper presented some 


County 


of the more pressing problems of his office 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter and Stanislaus 
County Superintendent, A. G. Elmore, spoke 
on the California Curriculum Commission. 

The Long score-card for text-books 
was discussed by Superintendent W. L. Steph- 
ens and Imperial County Superintendent, H. C 


Coe. 


Superintendent 


Beach 


Bruce H. Painter of Peta 
luma, lead an impressive memorial service in 
honor of Archibald B. Anderson, former Presi- 
dent of the State 
Francisco. 


Teachers’ College at San 

A symposium on the improvement on teach- 
ers in service was participated in by San Jose 
Superintendent Walter L. Bachrodt; Santa Ana 
City Superintendent, John A. Cranston; 
Francisco Assistant Superintendent, John Mc 
Glade; Palo Alto Superintendent, A. C. Barker: 
Mrs. Evelyn Clement, Chief, Division Teacher 
Training and Certification, State Department of 
Education; Alameda City Superintendent, Wm. 
G. Paden; Wallace Moody, Diego; Dr. 


San 


San 
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Charles L. 
College; 
F. Adams; 


Jacobs, Santa Barbara Teachers’ 
Santa Cruz City Superintendent, Karl 
Dr. T. W. MacQuarrie, President; 
San Jose Teachers’ College; San Mateo County 
Superintendent, Pansy Jewett Abbott; Berkeley 
Superintendent, H. B. Wilson; and Richmond 
Superintendent, Walter T. Helms. 


The University of California dinner was under 
the direction of Mrs. David E. Martin. Super- 
intendent Walter L. Bachrodt had charge of 
the Stanford University dinner. 


Service club meetings, which were attended 
by superintendents, included——Hammer Club, 
Executives Association, Rotary, Business and 
Professional Women, Electric, Kiwanis, Optim- 
ists, Advertising, Lions, 
Moose, and Sciots. Meetings were held to dis- 
cuss the forthcoming conventions of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association. 


Exchange, Masonic, 


The Committee on Organization and Committees 
of the Convention included, Monrovia District Su- 
perintendent, A. R. Clifton, Chairman; Kern County 
Superintendent, L. E. Chenoweth; Sutter County 
Superintendent, Mrs. Minnie M. Gray; Richmond 
City Superintendent, Walter T. Helms; and Fort 
Bragg District Superintendent, Roy Good. 


The Local Committee on 
prised,— Will Angier, Secretary-Business Manager, 
San Diego City Schools, General Chairman and 
member in charge of excursions; J. Leslie Cutler, 
Principal Coronado High School, in charge of golf 
and other sports; J. G. Imel, Assistant County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, San Diego, in charge of 
rural school exhibits; Beth Johnson, President, San 
Diego Teachers’ Association, in charge of concerts, 
visits to museums, etc.; W. L. Nida, Principal of 
Training School, San Diego State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, in charge of State College visits; W. F. Reyer, 
Director of Music, San Diego High School, in 
charge of music on the program; and Pete W. Ross, 
Principal, Point Loma High School, in charge of 
arrangements for visiting local schools. 


Arrangements com- 


ARTICULARLY interesting and delightful 

was the program of school visiting, music, 
drama, excursions and entertainment. Many 
superintendents visited the following schools in 
the region: Coronado Grammar-Junior High 
School, Coronado Senior High, Chula Vista 
Grammar, Sweetwater Union High, National 
City Grammar, San Ysidro, Otay, La Mesa 
Heights, Lemon Grove, La Mesa, Grossmont 
Union High, and Cajon Valley Union Gram- 
mar School, and San Diego City Schools. The 
rural supervisors made an all-day tour of 
country schools, including Grantville, Miramar, 
Pomerado Union, Orange Glen, Oakdale. The 
trip concluded with a conference at Grape Day 
Park, Escondido. 


An excellent exhibit of work from San Diego 
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County Schools was displayed, featuring the 
creative phases of the county program. 

The musical programs which preceded the con- 
ference sessions were of high artistic merit and 
were much appreciated. W. F. Reyer of the 
San Diego High School, accompanied by Mrs. 
Reyer, led the singing. The San Diego Senior 
High School Band was conducted by W. B. 
Nickerson. The San Diego State College Girls 
Glee Club gave a program conducted by Fred 
Beidleman. The combined junior high school 
orchestras of San Diego gave a concert under 
direction of Mrs. Jessie Voigt Marcelli. James 
Seebold directed the Sweetwater Union High 
School Orchestra. Wallace Moody also led in 
community singing. The San Diego Senior High 
School Glee Clubs sang under direction of 
W. F. Reyer. The San Diego City Orchestra 
appeared under direction of Nino Marcelli. The 
delightful concert at the summit of Mount Helix 
was participated in by Mr. Waldo Ferguson, 
baritone, of State Teachers College; Miss Mar- 
garet Owen, flutist, Sweetwater Union High 
School, pupil of James Seebold, Music Depart- 
ment, Sweetwater Union High School, accompa- 
nied by Bernhard Petermann; Miss Adelaide 
Dampiere, Soprano, Supervisor of Music, San 
Diego City Schools; Mrs. Louise Snead, Ha- 
waiian Songs, Point Loma Junior-Senior High 
School. 

The Coronado High School, under direction 
of Mrs. J. Leslie Cutler, presented a one-act 
play, “Finders-Keepers,” by George Kelly. 


Coronado City Schools 


HILE attending the Superintendent’s Con- 

vention at Coronado, it was our good for- 
tune to go on a personally-conducted visit to 
the Coronado city schools under the direction 
of Mr. Fred A. Boyer (who is in charge of the 
elementary junior high school work with a corps 
of 20 teachers) and also of Mr. J. Leslie Cutler, 
who has charge of the senior high school with 
a faculty of 13. 

Both of these gentlemen are active in civic 
affairs. Both are Rotarians and Mr. Cutler is 
president of the Rotary Club this year. 

There are two beautifully located modern 
buildings in the center of the city. These build- 
ings are so close together that the special teach- 
ers work for both elementary and secondary or- 
ganizations, thus making a saving of equipment 
and rooms in the special subjects, which are 
domestic science, shop, music and commercial. 
The buildings are of a fine type of architecture, 
which lends itself to the spirit of the community. 
In the patio of the elementary school the trus- 
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The patio of the Cor- 
onado Junior High 
High School, shown 
herewith, is a fine 
example of excellent 
architectural treat- 
ment and landscap- 
ing. Beauty of envi- 
ronment is part of 
the child’s birthright. 


tees have just recently completed a bird bath 
and fountain, a cut of which accompanies this 
article. 

The trustees of the combined schools are gen- 
tlemen of promise in the community. General 
Joseph H. Pendleton is a member. General 
Pendleton is active in the affairs of the com- 
munity and is a retired officer of the Marine 
Corps. He is a graduate of Annapolis, and a 
Rotarian. Chester A. Smith, one of the lead- 
ing attorneys of the community, is a second 
member. He is a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is also a Rotarian, and has two children, a 
boy and girl, in the school. 


Art Mathewson 


Mr. A. M. Mathewson, familiarly known as 
“Art” to everybody in the community, is presi- 
dent of the board and Coronado’s leading grocer 
and one of the best known golf enthusiasts in 
the community. His family is the oldest pioneer 
family in Coronado, Mr. Mathewson, Sr., having 
started the first grocery in 1887. He is a grad- 
uate of the Coronado schools and of Stanford 
University. He has four children in the school. 
It would be hard to find three finer and higher 
type men on a board anywhere than these gen- 
tlemen. 

The schools of Coronado have shown a con- 
tinuous increase in enrollment. The Grammar 
Junior High School is caring for 656, while the 
High School, which is built to accommodate 
400, has its rooms comfortably filled. The kin- 
dergarten in the Elementary School is one of 
the pleasantest features of that institution, the 
big round room furnishing every convenience 
for the little tots who attend. The spacious play- 
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grounds are well-equipped with all sorts of play 
equipment and take care of the physical wel- 
fare of the boys and girls. 

+ * * 


Central Section Meetings 

S. WEAVER, Merceds County Superin- 

e tendent of Schools, and President of the 
Central Section, California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, announces that the meetings of the insti- 
tute for the Central Section of the California 
Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Bakersfield, Merced and Visalia. 
will be held during the first 
Thanksgiving week. 

* * x 

Teachers Institutes—Santa Ana Plan 

N PLACE of the usual plan of holding a 

three-day local institute, followed by two 
days at a C. T. A. section convention, we hold 
subject conferences and two or three evening 
institutes scattered through the year. 

At the subject conferences we have outside 
speakers who have had special training and ex- 
perience in the subject under discussion. Fol- 
lowing the presentation by the expert, the sub- 
ject is open for discussion and questions. These 
subject conferences include practically every 
subject in our curriculum, from the kindergar- 
ten to the junior college. 

Three lectures scattered through the school 
year are of a general nature and intended more 
for inspiration to our teachers. 

We believe our plan has merit in definiteness 
of purpose, continuity of plans, ideas, and ideals 
correlation of material, all of which are 
more or less lacking in the usual plan.—J. A. 
CRANSTON, Superintendent of Schools. 


Fresno, 
The institutes 


three days of 


aud 
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Teacher Improvement in a California City 


Epwin B. Titton 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Diego 


N CONFORMITY with progressive educa- 
tional theory, and in line with sound edu- 
cational experience, the administrative lead- 
ership in San Diego City recognizes its obliga- 
tion to encourage and promote the professional 
self-improvement of its teachers in service. To 
this end a deliberate policy of placing before 
the teaching staff the best available means of 
self-improvement has been established. A brief 
summary of these professional opportunities is 
here set forth: 
Reading Lists 
a. A suggested reading list of books and ar- 
ticles bearing vitally on the work of the teacher 
and the administrator is published from time 
to time in the Bulletin and 
placed in the hands of each individual member 


Superintendents’ 


of the staff. This list is made up from the com- 
posite recommendations of the Superintendent 
and his immediate staff as well as from recom- 


mendations submitted by the various super- 
visors. 
Teachers Meetings 

b. The institute plan as being tried out by 
the city for this year affords a wider variety of 
subjects discussed, and talented speakers pre- 
sented, than would be possible under the regu- 
lation three-day joint city and county institute 
which has so long prevailed. The new method 
introduced by co-operation of the Superintend- 
ent and the Teachers’ Association calls for 
numerous meetings of the teaching groups dis- 
tributed throughout the year, attendance upon 
six of these meetings being compulsory, but 
leaving wide margin for each teacher to select 
the sessions most vital to her and her work. 

Courses 

c. University extension courses and afternoon 
courses in the San Diego Teachers College are 
encouraged and made possible by reserving two 
afternoons of the will be 


free from any other called meetings that might 


week when teachers 


interfere with complete attendance. 
Helpfulness 

d. A re-statement of the duties of the super- 
visory staff emphasises their role as “helping 
teachers” and this directly contributes to the 
self-improvement resources at the teacher’s dis- 
posal by placing at her call, through individual 
conference, the best technical 


experience and 


advice of these specially trained teachers. 


Participation 

The curriculum organization plan as now 
operating in the San Diego schools provides for 
the participation of an ever-increasing percent- 
age of the entire school staff. This is one of 
the most fruitful means, as experience here has 
already demonstrated, of widening the teacher's 
viewpoint and increasing her practical efficieiucy. 

Resources 

f. The excellent instructional material, and 
the opportunities of visit and study that have 
just been made available to the teaching staff 
through the San Diego Museum, the Natural 
History Museum, the Art Gallery, the Zoo, and 
other institutions in Balboa Park, will offer to 
the teachers of our city unrivaled advantages 
for extending their professional and _ scientific 
knowledge. Nature walks, under guidance of 
expert naturalists, illustrated scientific lectures, 
and the first-hand observation of animal re- 
search activities carried on with the most ex- 
pensive scientific equipment, these are all part 
of the wealth available to the discerning teacher. 

Project Work 

g. A vital means of self-improvement for the 
teachers will be found in the plan now under 
way of exploiting, for the benefit of all, the pro- 
ject work of outstanding merit done by any 
class group, through exhibiting it at the central 
project library which will be under the general 
direction of the supervisory staff. 


Library 

h. A sample book library has been estab- 
lished in the administration building in which 
will be placed the latest text, supplementary, 
and professional books as soon as received from 
the press of the publisher. Teachers will be 
encouraged to keep abreast in this way with the 
latest output of things educational. 


Self-Rating 

i. A self-rating blank for teachers, conveni- 
ently arranged under four general headings, will 
be placed in the hands of each teacher to assist 
her in arriving at a reasonable personal estimate 
of her own value and qualification as a teacher. 
When the teacher has rated herself on all the 
points specified she brings the blank to her 
principal and together they review the detailed 
estimate, the principal checking in red his own 
rating of the teacher alongside her rating. Both 
then sign the blank, retaining the same in the 
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Principal's office, and forwarding to the Super- 


intendent’s office only the general rating in 


each of the four major items. A similar rating 
blank is used by the principal who in his case 
brings the rating marks to the superintendent 
in charge of his department, and together they 
discuss the rating—each affixing his individual 
estimate and signing the document. 


Optional Meetings 


j. Last but not least, in the scheduled con- 
ferences of the supervisors are optional meet 
ings in which matters of specific importance to 
various groups of teachers are made available to 
them. These include many opportunities for 
those teachers who are on the alert to hear and 


observe the best laid plans of others. 


* 


Professional Self-Improvement of Parents 


Mrs. Henry DrRoGeE 


Fifth Vice-President, California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Fresno 


T NO other time in the history of pa- 
need as 
trained 


renthood has there been such 


exists at the present time for 
parents, who have undertaken the task of pre- 
demands that 


present times and circumstances have brought 


paring themselves to meet the 
about in the lives of this younger generation. 
And at 
greater opportunity for a professional improve- 


no other time has there been afforded 


ment of parents. 

In fact, to those of us who have grown up 
with the idea childhood, perhaps) 
that parents were born improved and that only 


(gained in 


children need improving, the opportunities of- 


fered today for the improvement of parents 


are rather startling and may be somewhat em- 
barrassing. 

Who ever heard of a parent coming any other 
way but with all modern improvements in- 
stalled? Answer: the generation of today, which 
is likely to demand much of its parents and to 
need more, with the growing complexity of 
today’s life. 

A Perpetual Challenge 

From the time a wee babe enters a household 
to take up his abode, until budding manhood 
takes him out into his world work, the parents 
are challenged to make the most of the great 
privilege of guiding and protecting and of fur- 
nishing life’s necessities. 

Today, through courses of adult education in 
our schools and colleges, with plentiful litera- 
ture and bulletins from bureaus of research in 
child with discussion and_ study 
groups everywhere, the opportunity is offered 


for preparation and help along the road of par- 


problems, 


enthood. 

We should have a professional point-of-view 
of the means of improving ourselves as parents, 
and make such courses as we take up, real ob- 


jectives in life. We receive as compensation 


the respect of our children and the close com 
panionship which is the outcome of a knowledge 
and a fair judgment of the child’s aspirations 
and problems. 

alike 
preparing themselves for 
the channels offered. 


Fathers and mothers should share in 


parenthood through 

As parents we are interested, of course, first 
in the physical well-being of the child and have 
much to learn of correct diet and health habits. 


Next comes the building of character by (1) 


example and (2) environment and (3) spiritual 


training offered through church schools and 


church attendance. We have the satisfaction of 
knowing that today plentiful help is provided 


for us in any field touching child welfare. 


Help Your Community 

Knowledge of the educational field can be 
gained through a study of bulletins on school 
laws and proposed legislative measures. Par- 
ents will also find it broadening to participate 
in community improvement projects. 

The field of information for the improvement 
of parents is indeed unlimited for those 
We as parents are 
asked only to take advantage of the many op- 
portunities offered for professional improvement 
to the end that we may guide and prepare our 
children for their rightful heritage, the chance 
to become the highest type of citizens. 


who 
seek knowledge therein. 
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Co-operative Purchasing of 


School Supplies 


W. J. SAVAGE 
District Superintendent of Schools 

Daly City, California 
For a number of years those educators in 
California who gave special attention to politics 
endeavored to have a law passed by the Legis- 
lature making compulsory the purchase of 
school supplies in co-operative fashion, either 
through the office of the existing County Pur- 
chasing Agent or more specifically under the 
supervision and direction of the County Super- 
intendent. 

The Carter Bill, passed at the last session, has 
this for its object; it provides that all districts 
except those of the first and second class and 
all high schools, must submit a list of their re- 
quirements to the County Superintendent of 
Schools, who may in those counties having a 
Purchasing Agent, direct that the purchases be 
made by him. 

It was assumed that by this purchasing in 
bulk large savings would be made and that the 
Purchasing Agent would be able to command 
better competitive prices, the saving to accrue 
to the taxpayers and to the betterment of the 
smaller schools thus affected. 

Like many ideas for civic improvement it was 
based largely on theory; it failed to take into 
account that while some saving might be made 
in the initial purchase the cost of putting the 
plan into effect, including the distribution of 
the merchandise after purchase, would more 
than offset the possible saving. While it is too 
early to estimate fully the success of the new 
plan it appears so far to have resulted more in 
delays and confusion than in actual saving or 
increased efficiency. 

The law does not become effective until Feb- 


ruary 1928, but several counties have taken 
advantage of the stimulus toward co-operative 
buying and the permission or suggestion offered 
by the measure to apply its provisions to this 
year’s purchases. 

No provision was made in the bill for in- 
creased compensation or additional clerical help 
in the office of an already overworked Superin- 
tendent of Schools; the plea of economy on 
which the measure was based would preclude 
such action, yet the average Superintendent 
finds it’s impossible to give the subject the at- 
tention it demands without neglecting the more 
important factor of educational supervision for 
which he is elected. 

Many trustees, elected to a position of trust 
and confidence in their community resent their 
implied unfitness to conduct the affairs of their 
district as they see fit. Many teachers object to 
being compelled to use the inferior materials 
usually purchased with the sole view to saving 
money. 

The sale of school supplies, whether by the 
larger corporations or the smaller dealer in the 
local town, has always been highly competitive 
and the profit in that line of business, consider- 
ing the extremely long terms of payment usu- 
ally exacted are not exorbitant or even at- 
tractive, which is proven by the large number 
of concerns in this state who have either failed 
or gone out of the business. 

For the individual county, through whatever 
system or channel may yet be devised, to at- 
tempt to enter successfully the business of 
supplying the schools is questionable policy to 
say the least. We express the hope that the 
experiment may result in savings of a reason- 
able character without detriment to the welfare 
of the schools as a whole, but at the present 
moment the wisdom and success of the plan is 
open to serious doubt. Personally, I am a firm 
believer in open competition. 


Peter Pan Room—Children’s Department in the Pasadena Public Library 
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Teaching to Live Instead of to Know 


SEEMA ELEANOR RYNIN 
Fresno High School, Fresno, Califernia 


\»|CCEPT no substitutes” can hardly be 

| called the motto of the department of 

physical education at Fresno High 

School. Substituting an active inter- 

est in healthful living for the passive 

[goed receptivity which formerly character- 

ized the attitude of the students, who were re- 

quired to take the hygiene course, has been a 

most worthwhile progression from the estab- 
lished order of things. 

For some time we have recognized that there 
was something lacking in the hygiene teaching 
of our high school. That great lack was inter- 
est on the part of the boys and girls whom we 
were supposed to help. The great difficulty 
seemed to be that the need for information was 
so varied. One student, for instance, wanted a 
knowledge about diet. Another, who happened 
to live in a home where a balanced diet was the 
rule was bored with that phase of the work. 
Another, who had younger brothers and sisters 
at home, was interested in communicable dis- 
eases, a subject which appealed not at all to 
the daughter of a physician who informed his 
children of that part of his practice. Generaliza- 
tion in a subject supposed to meet so many in- 
dividual needs, was obviously shooting wide of 
the mark. 


Doing Instead of Knowing 


Going on the assumption that instruction in 
healthful living had been too much a matter of 
“knowing” and not enough of “doing,” we 
to drop the formal hygiene course 
(then a requirement for all high school stu- 
dents) and adopt, for the sake of experiment, 
something new. That new something was to 
consist of two or three personal consultations 
a year with each student in our physical educa- 
tion classes, during a study period. Each con- 
ference was to last from ten to twenty minutes, 
depending upon the amount of time needed. We 
were to keep records, and notice whether or not 
there was interest on the part of the students. 
Improvement in health habits was to be deter- 
mined from succeeding conferences, and from 
observation during class work. Whether we 
could inspire a feeling of confidence and a vol- 
untary tendency to come back for more help 
and information, was also to be seen. 

At the beginning of our spring semester, 1926, 


arranged 


we began calling students for consultation. To 
some it was an awe-inspiring prospect. They 
dreaded the ordeal and put it off as long as 
possible. To others it was a golden opportunity 
to ask questions and discuss problems that had 
been puzzling them. To a few, perhaps, it was 
a chance to “put something over” on the teacher. 
But we did arouse a definite reaction and a 
train of thought that brought each student to 
us with a mind alert and curious. 
very much in evidence. 


Interest was 


Let Them Talk About Themselves 


Each girl wanted to talk about herself. (Ac- 
cording to the men instructors, the boys re- 
sponded likewise.) She wanted to know how 
to gain weight; how to avoid headaches; why 
she was tired after school; and how to remem- 
ber to stand up straight. At first, in some cases, 
she was a bit timid at answering questions. 
Occasionally one would be on the defensive. 
I found, however, that an allusion to a pretty 
dress, to a school affair in which she had taken 
part, to a coming football game, or to anything 
which showed my genuine interest in her, made 
her open up like a bud in the sunlight. She 
asked questions and acted on my suggestions. 
In the majority of cases she showed that she 
wanted to strive for a healthful 
living. 


standard of 


The consultation is a phase of the health edu- 
cation work, of which the first part ts the yearly 
physical examination determining the type of 
activity that each student shall have. After 
these examinations are completed tthe teacher 
is given the Health Record Card of all the 
girls in her classes. On this card are included 
the result of the physician’s examination, height, 
weight, age, history, heart, lungs, skin, eyes, 
ears, teeth, and throat. The condition of the 
back and feet, as determined in the examina- 
tion, is also put down. In order to tie up 
these things with health habits and the correc- 
tion and improvement of existing conditions, the 
consultation record is given an important place 
on the card. 


Persistence Is Essential 
“Follow-up” of the physical examination is 
the first thing considered in the consultation. If 
a girl’s teeth need attention, has she been to 
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the dentist? If she recently has had influenza, 
does she get tired playing indoor baseball? If 
foot recommended for fallen 


exercises were 


arches, has she been taking these exercises regu- 
larly? If she is overweight, what does she eat? 
From the physical examination “follow-up” we 
go on to the following: sleep, exercise, fatigue, 
rest, diet, water, baths, showers, colds, consti- 


pation, menstruation, headache, condition of 


hands, and so forth. Suggestions are made as to 


how habits could be improved. Occasionally a 
drastic change in mode of life or school activity is 
advised. A record is kept so that the next 
time the girl comes in we will know what it is 
that she needs most and can see the effect of 
the previous conference. 

The whole attempt here is to know the girl 
and to gain her confidence by a sincere interest 
in her welfare and by words of encouragement 
and suggestion, to direct her into wise channels 
of procedure. In some cases the home gives all 


the encouragement and direction that we can 


With 
needed. 


such a student a very 
More time can then 


give, and more. 
talk is 
be given to the girl who lacks instruction at 
I cannot 


cursory 


home, and needs to get it at sch« 
make too strong the fact that eicn student is 
approached differently and that her 


“lesson” is distinctly an individual one. 


hygiene 


Individual Instruction Best 

The knowledge and information is imparted 
much effectively than it was in the old 
style hygiene class, it seems to me, because it 
applies to the one to whom it is given and is 
therefore interesting. A student, because of the 
personal interest and desire to really feel and 
look better, wants to profit by her information. 
In the present-day manner of living, where the 
high school student is surrounded by so many 
influences outside the old-time friendliness and 
comradeship of home, it is fitting that the school 
should strive to provide that personal element 
which until recently it so obviously lacked. 


more 


For those who do not benefit by personal 
consultation, and they are very few, we have 
done as much as was ever done in the imper- 
sonal instruction of the formal hygiene course. 
For the vast majority we have touched a spring 
that opens to their most vulnerable point, self- 
development, and pours into it the seeds of 
knowledge and the encouragement of personal 
interest that will help to make a better self. We 
have done something to make life fuller and bet- 
ter for those in our charge, and what more can 
one do for humanity? 


A Challenge to California Teachers 

T THE National Education Association con- 
Seattle leaders in the various 
states took the view that responsibility for the 
passage of the New Education Bill, which would 
establish a Department of 
Secretary in the 


va vention in 


with a 
President’s Cabinet, is 
marily a responsibility of the states. 


Education 
pri- 


Members of Congress are interested primarily 
in the opinions held by the citizens of their re- 
spective states. The California Teachers’ As- 
sociation has endorsed the New Education Bill. 
Now it becomes our task, first to convince the 
citizens of California that it is a good measure, 
and, second, to persuade our senators and repre- 
sentatives to vote for it when it is presented. 

Let every California teacher adopt the follow- 
ing program as his part in promoting this great 
historic movement: 
familiar with the New 
Education Bill, copies of which may be obtained 
from Members of Congress. 


1. Read and become 


2. After becoming familiar with the bill, com- 


municate with your representatives in Congress 
and urge them to support it actively when Con- 
gress convenes in December. 

3. Promote debates on this question between 
classes and schools throughout the state. 

4. Correct all mis-statements about the bill, 
heard in private conversations or public meet- 
ings or read in the newspapers. 

5. Co-operate with all organizations which 
are in sympathy with the New Education Bill 


and through them make it understood by the 
public. 


To achieve this great forward step on behalf 
of the children should be a matter of pride with 
every teacher. The organized teachers of Eng- 
land worked thirty years before they were able 
to pass a single bill of legislation through the 
Houses of Parliament. 


Many years were spent by the American 
Federation of Labor before Congress esta)b- 
lished the Department of Labor. The business 
interests of the United States conducted a long 
campaign before the final creation of the De- 


partment of Commerce. 


The organized teaching forces of the United 
States have worked less than ten years in an 
effort to secure the passage of a bill to estab- 
lish a Department of Education with a Secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet. Already millions 
of men and women all over the country are 
familiar with this movement. We are steadily 
approaching our final goal. 
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California Teachers’ Association Wins the 


Grigsby Tenure Case 


OR the past several years the California Teachers’ Association has taken an 

active interest in the Grigsby Tenure Case. It will be recalled that Mrs. Isadore 

Grigsby was not re-elected to her position in the Napa schools. She brought suit 
in 1924 against the Trustees of the Napa School District to restrain the board from 
dismissing her. The Superior Court in Napa County handed down the opinion that 
the tenure law was unconstitutional because it was “discriminatory.” That is, it then 
applied to teachers in schools of eight teachers or more and did not apply to teachers 
in schools of seven teachers or less (see Sierra Educational News, May 1927, page 
267). 

In this case, the first in which the teachers’ tenure act has been under question, 
the attention of all teachers in the State has been centered as it affects nearly every 
teacher in the larger school districts of California. Other acts to fix the tenure of 
teachers have been declared unconstitutional in previous years. At the last session 
of the Legislature, the political code was amended so that all teachers in the State at 
the end of two or three years of successful service, unless dismissed on charges 
proven, automatically become permanent teachers. 


The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of California and the California 
‘Teachers’ Association through its attorney, Mr. Leo Murasky, continued its legal 
services. The Supreme Court has issued a decision on appeal, signed by Associate 
Justice Langdon and concurred in unanimously by the other judges, reversing the 


Superior Court of Napa County and declaring the Tenure Law constitutional. Judge 
Langdon for a number of years was a teacher in and then Superintendent of Schools 
in San Francisco, and thus has a clear insight into public school problems. Thus the 
California Teacher Tenure Law now stands triumphant and clarified above the fogs 
and clouds of dubious interpretation which hitherto have surrounded it. 


So significant, important, and far-reaching is this decision of the California Su- 
preme Court, that it is herewith reproduced verbatim and in full: 


ISADORE GRIGSBY, 


ground above stated. 
Plaintiff and Appellant, 


Prior to such amendment, the 


vs. 

MRS. P. 8. KING, ET AL., 

as Trustees of Napa School District, 
Defendants and Respondents 

HIS is an appeal by the plaintiff from a judg- 
wary against her in an action brought to re- 
strain the members of a Board of School Trustees 
‘from attempting to deprive plaintiff of her position 
as a permanent teacher in the schools of the city 
of Napa.” 

The trial court denied relief upon three grounds: 
(1) Injunction will not lie for a breach of contract 
for the performance of personal services, (2) section 
1609, Art. VII of the Political Code, known as the 
“Teacher’s Tenure Act,” if interpreted to give 
plaintiff the standing of a permanent teacher under 
the facts of this case, is unconstitutional as deny- 
ing the right to employer and employee of contract- 
ing for a definite, specific period of time, and (3) 
said section of the Political Code is unconstitu- 
tional because it is an unjust discrimination 
a class of schools and of teachers. 


against 


It is to be observed that the !ast session of the 
legislature amended this section so as to obviate all 


question of an objection thereto upon the last 


sections involved in our inquiry were as follows: 
“Sec. 1609. Boards of School Trustees. . 
have power and it shall be their duty: 
Second—To employ teachers as provided in part 
fifth . teachers may be elected on or after May 
second for the next ensuing school year and each 
teacher so elected shall be deemed re-elected from 
year to year, except as hereinafter specified; . 
Fifth—To employ, as teachers, only persons who 
hold legal certificates for teaching . 


. shall 


. to serve as 
substitutes, probationary or permanent teachers 

(c) To classify as substitute teachers those per- 
sons employed as teachers from 
less than one school year... 

(d) To probationary teachers 
persons employed as teachers for the school 
and who have not been 
teachers . . 


day to day for 


classify as those 
year, 
classified as permanent 
. Such classification to be made at the 
time of employment, and there after in the month 
of July of each school year. 

(e) To classify as permanent teachers all persons 


who shall have been successfully emp!oyed as 
teachers by the district for two consecutive school 
years at the time of classification; provided, also, 
that the two years of successful service shall have 


been performed in a district employing at least 
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eight teachers under a principal who shall devote at 
least two hours per day to supervision in the school 
or schools under his control. Such classification 
shall be made at the end of the two years of such 
employment. 


(h) To dismiss substitute teachers at any time. 


(i) To dismiss probationary teachers during the 
school year for cause only, as in the case of perma- 
nent teachers, except that on or before the tenth 
day of June in any year the governing board may 
give notice in writing to a probationary teacher 
that his services will not be required for the en- 
suing school year. 


(j) To dismiss permanent teachers, principals or 
supervisors of special subjects ... only for one 
or more of the following causes, after a fair and 
impartial public hearing. Causes for dismissal are. 


a. IS hereby provided, however, that whenever it 


becomes necessary to decrease the number of 
permanent teachers employed by a school district 
; . on account of the discontinuance of a particu- 
lar kind of teaching service ...the governing 
board may dismiss such teacher or teachers at the 
end of the school year . . the teacher or teachers 
so dismissed shall be the teacher or teachers en- 
gaged in the type of teaching work so discontinued.” 


The defendants are trustees of a school district 
employing at least eight teachers under a principal 
devoting more than two hours per day to supervi- 
sion in the school or schools under his control. The 
plaintiff had been successfully employed as a regu- 
lar teacher in said district for three consecutive 
years. Toward the end of the third year, defendant 
board attempted to dismiss her by letter, without 
holding any hearing or making any charges against 
her. The complaint set forth these facts and prayed 
for injunctive and general relief. 

In holding this section violative of state constitu- 
tional provisions contained in Art. IV, sec. 25 and 
Art. I, sec. 11 and also in Art. I, sec. 21, and the 
14th amendment to the constitution of the United 
States, the trial court proceeded upon the theory 
that teachers as a class were the subjects of legis- 
lation and that a discrimination within that class 
was apparent. We think that in the section of the 
Political Code under construction, the legislature 
was plainly dealing with Boards of Trustees as a 
class, investing them with powers not otherwise 
possessed and providing the limitations and restric- 
tions to be attached to the exercise of such powers. 


Limitations of Trustees 


Furthermore, a Board of School Trustees, being 
neither a natural nor an artificial person, does not 
enjoy the same natural privileges and constitutional 
rights as do such persons. Such a Board is merely 
an administrative agency created by statute and 
invested on!y with the powers expressly conferred, 
subject to the limitations thereto attached by the 
legislature. As aptly stated by counsel, it is anom- 
alous that the Board of Trustees should claim 
powers granted to it by statute and only by statute 
and attack as unconstitutional the limitations im- 
posed upon those powers by the same statute. 


Title III of the Political Code is entitled ‘“‘Educa- 


tion’”” and Chapter III thereof bears the caption 
“Public Schools.” This chapter is divided into 21 
articles, each with its appropriate sub-title. Article 
VII is entitled: “Boards of Trustees of School Dis- 
tricts and City Boards of Education” and is divided 
into 23 sections. Section 1603 deals with Boards of 
Trustees with respect to membership; the following 
section deals with new districts and the fo'lowing 
section deals with vacancies. The succeeding sec- 
tions prescribe the powers and duties of said 
Boards with respect to various matters, section 
1609, the subject of our particular examination, 
dealing with the power of said Boards with refer- 
ence to employees and with particular reference to 
teachers. 


Part Second of the section, above quoted, em- 
powers the Board to employ teachers as provided in 
Part Fifth. Part Fifth empowers the Board to 
employ persons to serve as substitutes, probation- 
ary or permanent teachers. The power to employ 
imports the power to fix the term of and so end the 
employment. The power to employ in classes nec- 
essarily implies the power to determine who sha!} 
be employed in each class, i. e. to classify. If this 
were the entire content of the enactment, the Board 
would then have plenary power in three particu- 
lars,—to employ, to classify and to dismiss teach- 
ers. But further provisions appear in the act which 
modify and limit the power conferred, by imposing 
a duty with respect to its exercise. The otherwise 
plenary power of the Board to employ teachers is 
limited by the provisions of sub-division (2) that 
they may employ as teachers “only persons holding 
legal teaching certificates then on file with the 
County Superintendent.” We think this is to be 
construed as a limitation upon the power of the 
3oard to employ and not the extension of a privi- 
lege to those having certificates on file. 


Plenary Powers Limited 


Likewise, the plenary power of the Board to dis- 
miss is modified and limited by the provisions of 
sub-divisions (h), (i) and (j). These sub-divisions 
provide that, unless for cause, the Board shall not 
have power to dismiss probationary teachers at all, 
except at the end of the school year; that, unless 
for cause, the Board shall not have power to dismiss 
permanent teachers at all, except on discontinu- 
ance of special teaching service or diminution in 
number of pupils, and these limitations are ex- 
pressly withdrawn in the case of substitutes who 
may be dismissed by the Board at any time. 

Similarly, the plenary power of the Board to 
classify is modified and limited by the provisions 
of sub-divisions ¢, d and e. It is therein provided 
that the Board shall classify as substitutes only 
“persons employed for less than a school year to 
take the places of absent regular teachers;” that 
the Board shall classify as probationary teachers 
only “those persons employed for the school year 
and who have not been classified as permanent.” 
And sub-division (e), under attack here, (read with- 
out the proviso) compels the Board,—a!l Boards in 
all districts—to classify as permanent all success- 
ful, two-year teachers, and to make its decision as 
to whether or not the teacher is a successful one 
at the end of a two-year period. It limits the power 
of the Board to act otherwise. But by the proviso, 
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the legislature exempts Boards of Trustees in small 
districts from this duty. 


The distinction then, is among Boards of Trus- 
tees,—those in small districts having larger powers 
with reference to dismissal of teachers than those 
in larger districts, where the discretion in this 
matter is limited. 


N LEGAL effect, the proviso divides Boards of 
4 Trustees into two classes, according to the size 
of their districts. This seems a proper classifica- 
tion, based upon many reasons which are readily 
apparent. “There is no constitutional objection to 
the classification of school districts any more than 
of cities.” (In re Sugar Notch Borough, 192 Pa. 
St. 349.) There would seem to be no reason why 
school districts may not be classified according to 
‘population for purposes of administration and gov- 
ernment as well as municipalities. (People v. Lodi 
High School District, 124 Cal. 699.) The proviso 
prescribes the service which sha!l render operative 
the mandate of the section toward the trustees. It 
must be performed in a “district employing at least 
eight teachers under a principal, etc.” But smaller 
districts are exempted from the purview of the 
section. This results in the formation of two 
classes of school trustees,—those of large districts 
and those of small districts, the one subject to the 
mandate of the section and the other exempt. And 
this classification, while apparently based upon the 
number of teachers emp!oyed, is, in the last analy- 
sis, based upon the population of the districts and 
within the scope of the decisions hereinbefore 
quoted, for under the law, the number of teachers 
employed depends upon the number of pupils, and 
that, of course, upon the population of the district. 


Substantial Differences in Districts 


There is no discrimination against the Boards of 
Trustees in small districts; the classification is 
based upon a substantial difference, pertinent to 
the distinction. In a large district, employing a 
supervising principal, the Board, having the benefit 
of this expert service and counsel, may reasonably 
arrive at a decision as to the propriety of granting 
permanent tenure to a teacher within a definite 
period of time, while the Board of a smaller district, 
with no special means of measuring the fitness of 
a teacher is not in the same position as the Board 
which has available the services and advice of its 
expert supervisor, who spends at least two hours 
each day directly observing, checking and super- 
vising the work of the teachers under his charge. 

ONG prior to the enactment of the Teacher's 

Tenure Act, the legislature had made a classifi- 
cation of school districts practically identical in 
character with the classification we are considering, 
for it had, in effect, said to school districts that 
those having eight teachers or more might emp!oy 
a non-teaching superintendent to supervise the work 
of such teachers. 
nothing in the law to prevent any 
teacher from serving in any school district which 
she may select. Any unusual benefit or detriment 
enjoyed or suffered by an individual teacher is 


There is 


Ed. Note—Mrs. Grigsby died, at Napa, Sept. 9, 
1927. She had been teaching in the Vallejo Junior 
High School since her dismissal at Napa , 


merely incidental to the main purpose of the statute 
and does not invalidate it. “The restrictions of the 
constitution upon legislation apply to direct legis- 
lation, not to the incidental operation of statutes 
constitutional in themselves upon other subjects 
than those with which they directly deal.” In re 
Sugar Notch Borough, 192 Pa. St. 349; Common- 
wealth v. Gilligan, 195 Pa. St. 504.) 


As to the other reason urged by respondents for 
holding the law in question unconstitutional, we 
think it is clear that constitutional guarantees of 
personal rights are inapplicable to an impersonal, 
administrative agency exercising special and lim- 
ited powers. Boards of School Trustees have no 
existence, except by legislative enactment. They 
possess no natural rights; they exercise no func- 
tions except those specially granted to them. “A 
public officer is a mere public agency created by 
the people for the purpose of administration of the 
necessary functions of organized society.” (In re 
Carter, 141 Cal., 316.) 


She Was a Successful Teacher 


It is also urged in support of the judgment, that 
plaintiff failed to bring herself within the provisions 
of section 1609, because her contracts showed em- 
ployment for a fixed, definite term. It was stipu- 
lated that there were written contracts for the first 
and second years’ service and that the third year’s 
service was rendered pursuant to re-election by the 
Board at the end of the second.year. The law re- 
quires nothing more. The showing of two years 
successful work brings plaintiff within the statute, 
and it was the duty of the Board at that time to 
classify her as a permanent teacher, and any other 
action on its part was beyond its power and of no 
avail. 

The view we have taken disposes of the ob- 
jection to the form of relief asked, for the action 
becomes, in effect, not one to enforce a contract 
for personal services, but to restrain action by 
the Board of Trustees in excess of its power to 
the detriment and damage of plaintiff. 


The judgment appealed from is reversed. 
LANGDON, J. 


We concur: Shenk, J.; Waste, J.; 


Seawell, J. 
I concur in the judgment: 


Curtis, J.; 


Richards, J. 


* * * 


Some changes in the personnel of Southern Cali- 
fornia schools for the present year have 
been reported by Mr. Pete W. principal of 
the Point Loma Junior-Senior High School, as fol- 
lows: Clarence R. Swenson, Vice-Principal Point 
Loma High School last year, now Vice-Principal 
San Diego High School. Clarence E. Johnson, Vice- 
Principal La Jol'a High School last year, now 
principal there; Floyd A. Johnson, Vice-Principal 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School last year, now 
Principal there; Hubert E. Barnes, teacher Biology, 
Point Loma High School last year, now Principal 
Redlands Junior High School. He notes the follow- 
ing changes in San Diego E!'ementary Schools: 
Minnie Pease, Vice-Principal, Florence School last 
year, now Principal Edison School: Emma L. Me- 
Laury, Vice Principal Washington School last year, 
now Principal Pacific Beach School 


school 


Ross, 
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School Children as Poets 


Mrs. Marian GREGG 


Principal Luther Burbank Elementary School, 
Santa Rosa, California 


| DID NOT imagine at any time during the 

process of poem-writing that I was creating 
future poets by the roomful. I have a friend 
who took a course in wood-work at night school 
and made a chair. She had no intention by this 
act to become a maker of furniture, and follow 
this work for a livelihood. This rather lop-sided 
chair did do a wonderful thing for her. Chairs 
always had meaning for her after that. The way 
they were made. The curve and swing of them. 
She never afterwards saw a chair that she did 
not look upon it with the eyes of one who knew 
many hidden things about chairs. 

This appreciation and nearness always follows 
any attempt at creative work. The doing is the 
thing. 

To get back to the poems. This 
creative attitude was what we 
want to see the children acquire. 
We want them to look upon 
poems with the understanding 
hearts of fellow-workmen. 


With a little skillful handling 
everybody wants to play the new 
game of writing poems. Yes, I 
said everybody. We do not pick 
those children who were blessed 
with “superior” intelligence, or 
those who had a background of 
“culture,” and say, “You 
the poems for the rest.” 


write 


Everyone Participates 


We have a strong conviction in 
the Luther Burbank School that 
all should have a hand in every- 
thing. In training for apprecia- 
tion of poetry, who would you 
rule out? Surely everyone should 
have the privilege of learning to 
love this form of beauty, just as 
we should all come, in some 
measure at least, to love beauti- 
ful music. 

So the fifth and sixth grades of 
the Luther Burbank School be- 
gan writing poems. How they 
did enjoy it! Of course, we had 
to begin somewhere. So we 
spent a little time in listening to 
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beautiful poems read aloud, and softly tapping 
our hands when we thought we detected an 
accent. In this way rhythm became a real thing. 
We learned, in a way, how to use it. 


Beautiful Words 
Then we began to look for beautiful words. 
Not words that told of beauty, but words that 
were beautiful in sound. I gave them my fav- 
orites, amethyst and _ heliotrope. 
children gave me quite a list, others could think 


Some of the 


of only one or two. One small boy, after twenty 
minutes of thought, produced, Bobolink, another, 
Hawthorn. Mountainous, was a favorite with 
many. 

Then we began to think of lovely things that 
we had seen or heard. Suddenly the idea had a 
Where 
they got the idea of repetition I do not know, 
but I think they use it rather skilfully. 

There had been no attempt at rhyme. 
I have rather discouraged it, feeling 


meaning, and the poems began to come. 


In fact 
that it 
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would make work of a happy game. For some 


the rhyming seemed natural, but they were 
never made to feel that their poems were better 


on that account. 


A Creative Atmosphere 


There is no regular time for this game. When 
Nature makes a poem of sky and trees and 
flowers then we try to do likewise. After the 
first leadings in the direction of poem-making 
no stated time was ever set for this work. All 
poems are written at school. Once every term 
they are made into a little mimeographed book. 
Copies are sold for five cents. 

I do not know the depth, the impression that 
this creative work is making in the souls of the 
little children in our school. I do know that 
more eyes are lifted to the hills and clouds; 
that all loveliness the little hearts, and 
that these same hearts are not now inarticulate. 
They can sing their joy into words. 


* * * 


stirs 


Percent of Changes in High School 
Principalships in California 
1927-1928 


E. C. Esy, Berkeley, California 


No. of No. of Percent of 
High Schools Changes Changes 


Alameda pai 0 


Amador . 3313 
Butte 40 


Calaveras 0 
Colusa . 40 
Contra Costa 0 
Del Norte 0 
El Dorado 0 
Fresno 10 
Glenn . 50 
Humboldt 20 
Imperial 0 
Inyo aa 
Kern 0 
Kings 0 
Lake 40 
Lassen 

Los Angeles 
Madera 
Marin 
Mariposa 
Mendocino 
Merced 
Modoc 
Monterey 
Napa 
Nevada 
Orange 
Placer 


County 


wn NS 
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Plumas 
Riverside 
Sacramento 
San Benito 
San Bernardino 
San Diego. 
San Francisco 
San Joaquin 
San Luis Obispo 
San Mateo.. 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 
Santa Cruz 
Shasta 

Sierra 
Siskiyou 
Solano 
Sonoma 
Stanislaus 
Sutter 
Tehama 
Trinity 

Tulare 
Tuolumne 
Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


_ 
wworen 
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346 


* * * 


Totals 
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Our National Parks 


NITED STATES Park Service 

has issued a “National Parks Portfolio,” 
substantially bound, profusely illustrated, and 
comprising 270 pages. 


National 


When the first edition of this portfolio was 
issued in 1916, states Stephen T. Mather, Dt- 
rector of the National Park Service, compara- 
tively few people were aware that the country 
possessed this empire of grandeur and beauty; 
and still fewer realized the economic value of 
our Individual features of several of 
our national parks were known the world over, 
but few to whom the Yosemite Valley was a 
household world knew that its seven wonderful 
miles were a part 


scenery. 


of a scenic wonderland of 
eleven hundred square miles called the Yosemite 
National Park. 

So with the Yellowstone; al! had heard of its 
geysers, but few indeed of its thirty-three hundred 
square miles of wilderness beauty. Some of the 
finest of our national parks pictured in this Port- 
folio had never been heard of by many. The 
Sequoia National Park, a hundred miles south of 
the Yosemite, one of the noblest scenic areas in the 
world, is the home of several hundred sequoia trees 
over 10 feet in diameter, the celebrated Big Trees 
of California; but even its name was known to few 
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The School Nurse In a Small Town 


RosertT J. TEALL 
Superintendent of Schools, Madera, California 


EALTH supervision in the elementary 
schools is well established in most Cali- 
fornia cities. In smaller systems it is 
less general. A day spent with a school nurse 
would be an enlightening experience to small- 
town boards who are hesitant in providing such 
service. 
The writer recently had opportunity to spend 
a day with the nurse who serves the small 
system (35 elementary teachers) of which he is 
superintendent. He here reports some of his 
impressions. 


He finds at the beginning of the day, in the 
nurse’s office, a pleasant-faced, competent- ap- 
pearing lady dressed in white. Blue, wide-set 
eyes look straight at him from beneath white 
hair and a voice with a delightful Norse flavor 
bids him good-morning. 


Ranged on the nurse’s table are the materials 
for her work: bottles of mercurochrome and of 
iodine, spatulas, band- 
ages, cotton, adhesive 
tape. Scales, couch, gas- 
plate and a pair of wash 
basins are the chief fur- 
niture. 


The children begin to 
arrive, sent by the vari- 
ous teachers. A _ boy 
with an infected knee, 
caused by a fall over a 
school lawn - sprinkler: 
Another with a scalp 
wound, caused by a 
stone thrown 
great accuracy by his 
little brother. Blistered 
and infected palms. A 
girl with a stomach cramp. A boy with a tuber- 
cular elbow. Throats to be inspected. A suspi- 
ciously flushed face. Boils to be opened. 
Splinters to be removed. A discharging ear. A 
case of suspected eye trouble. All these are in 
the grist to be ground. 


ies. 


with too 


value. 


Along with the stream of children appears 
the building principal, to report that the C 
family, poverty-stricken, and with eight children, 
were “burned out” early this morning, and lost 
all of the pitiful little they possess. The nurse 
will take up the matter with the Red Cross and 


The school nurse has a program 


as important, in many features, as 
that of the school teacher. Good 
minds can best be developed in 
clean, sound, well-cared-for bod- 
Physical handicaps are fre- 
quently the cause of mental hand- 
icaps. School nursing is of high 


with some personal friends, and will see that 
the children are provided with some clothing. 

From one room come a number of cases of 
impetigo. These the nurse treats, and gives 
directions for the prevention of further spread. 


The recurrence of blistered and infected palms 
brings under suspicion a piece of playground 
apparatus. The apparatus is “put on trial” at 
once, and is found “guilty,” and the trouble 
ordered corrected. 


The gas-plate and wash-basins are used from 
time to time. There are sore feet to be washed. 
In the line are three little heads that need thor- 
ough scrubbing—and they get it! 


And now “human nature” makes itself mani- 
fest among the children! The boy of eleven 
with the scalp wound, has it dressed. The nurse 
advises that he go without a bandage. But he 
insists on being bandaged. It is easy to see that 
he is proud of the distinction the bandage con- 
fers. He does not pro- 
pose to lose his oppor- 
tunity. 

A little fellow from 
the kindergarten ap- 
pears in the line and 
holds up both hands for 
smears of mercuro- 
chrome, which he re- 
ceives. I ask the nurse 
what. his trouble is. 
“Nothing at all. He just 
wanted the attention!” 
The teachers of the low- 
er grades say that they 
have difficulty in keep- 
ing all the children, 
whole as well as maim- 
ed, from flocking to the nurse when she is keep- 
ing her office hours. 


Another chap, a third grader, has a sore chin. 
He gets a covering of ointment for it. But his 
vanity is at stake. So once around the corner 
and out of the nurse’s sight, he stops long 
enough, on his way back to the classroom, to 
wipe the ointment all off, again! 

When 


nurse 


the end of the line is reached the 
steps to the telephone and completes 
arrangements for admission to the county tuber- 
cular hospital of the boy with the tubercular 
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elbow. She then makes appointment with the 
oculist for two girls who need attention, but 
whose parents are unable to pay for it. 

I ask the nurse what her chief difficulty is. 
She tells me it is to get the parents sufficiently 
interested to see that the children who need it 
get proper medical treatment, or the attention 
of an oculist or a dentist. She says she formerly 
sent to the homes reports on the needs of chil- 
dren but that it was unprofitable. Now she calls 
at each home in person. 

The nurse’s schedule next takes her to an- 
other school, and to similar work. After lunch 
the superintendent and the nurse form part of 
a delegation to convince a reluctant County 
Board of Supervisors that a nurse is needed for 
the small rural schools of the county as well as 
for the town schools. The nurse then proceeds 
to routine physical examination of all the pupils 
in one or the rooms. School closes at three- 
thirty, and she goes to call at the homes of 
parents who need the personal information she 
has to give them. Five o’clock, and home. 

The day is fairly typical of a nurse’s work in 
a small-town system. To observe it, as the 
writer has done, is to become convinced of the 


nurse’s value and necessity in such a place. 
* * * 


California Child Labor Laws 
PAMPHLET on the laws for working boys 
and girls, by Virginia R. Hubener of the 

San Francisco Part-time School has just been 
put out by the Division of Vocational Education 
of the State Board of Education. 

This leaflet gives a clear discussion of all the 
laws of the State of California regarding schooi 
attendance, permits to work, and the employ- 
ment of boys and girls of school age. 

“It is well for the boys and girls of the 
state to know the regulations which affect them 
in regard to education and employment,” says 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, director of the state uni- 
versity division of vocational education. ‘The 
purpose of the pamphlet is to answer as clearly 
as possible the questions which minors may 
ask concerning their privileges and obligations 
in respect to schooling and employment.” 

Dr. Lee points out that California is interested 
in the welfare of the boys and girls. It has 
many laws on the statute books to provide for 
their educational opportunities from kindergar- 
ten to the university. These laws and regula- 
tions also provide safe-guards to the boys and 
girls who enter employment. Hazardous or 
unhealthful prohibited, and 
maximum hours, minimum wage, and standard 
working conditions are specified. 


occupations are 
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Professional Self-Improvement of 
Parents 
Mrs, J. STUART Moore 


Sixth Vice-President, California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


LTHOUGH Parental Education is 

ingly a new departure in the field of sci- 
ence, it was thirty years ago that a mother, a 
student of childhood, conceived the idea of 
parenthood as a profession in which individuals 
could prepare themselves for their vocation as 
surely as they do in medicine or in law. 


seem- 


Alice M. Birney had this end in view when 
the Congress of Mothers was founded, but in 
order to carry out the idea it was necessary to 
have the co-operation of all teachers. For some 
years this line of development has almost over- 
shadowed the original purpose. The interest 
the growth of this organization has created has 
been one of the greatest factors in bringing 
about the scientific study of the child. 

Long ago Plato insisted that true education 
was through conversation and association. Our 
new system of progressive education teaches 
our boys and girls to think and study for them- 
selves. They are considered as individuals and 
are no longer thought of as an element or insep- 
arable part of a mass. 

This very attitude on the part of educators 
has shown parents that environment plays a 
part in the child’s life equaf to that of heredity. 
With this knowledge has come the desire for 
self-improvement. Since the task of the con- 
scientious parent is commensurate in value and 
importance with that of the educator or social 
worker, some such degree of efficiency as is 
expected from the professional, must be de- 
veloped. 


Parents Must Train Themselves 


Much has been said about equal educational 
opportunities for all children. We are realizing 
that children can never have these opportunities 
until all parents, like the teachers in our schools, 
are trained for their responsibilities, and, like 
the teachers, supplement their education from 
year to year. 

Already we have established training schools 
for parents to meet the desire for self-improve- 
ment but the very fact that this desire has been 
created indicates the vast amount of 
made in the 


progress 
thirty years referred to above. 
While professionalism for the masses may never 
be reached, the “scientific study of the child will 
yield its fruits in more intelligent, more sym- 
pathetic and more successful relationships be- 
tween parents and children in every home.” 
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California State Department of 
Education 


The New Division of City Secondary 
Schools 


NicHo.Las Ricciarpi, Chief 


I. Scope of the Division 


The Division of City Secondary Schools deals 
with problems, policies, and procedures in urban 
areas which have to do with the junior high 
school, the school, the four-year 
high school and the junior college. 

With the help of the Division of Research 
and Statistics, the 


senior high 


School of Education of the 
University of California and the school adminis- 
trators, the Division is making special studies 
and providing for experimentation and demon- 
stration in attempting to assist in the solution 
of some of the vital problems in secondary edu- 
cation and to measure the effectiveness of cer- 
tain policies and procedures. 


The California Plan 

Members of this are responsible, 
also, for the promotion and supervision of fed- 
eral- and state-aided classes organized under 
the California Plan of Vocational Education, the 
teacher-training program for vocational teachers 
and civilian vocational rehabilitation by virtue 
of their membership on the Commission for 
Federal- and State-Aided Vocational Classes. 

The Chief of the the executive 
officer of a special commission acting for the 
State Board of 


Division 


Division is 


Education designated as the 
Commission for Federal- and State-Aided Vo- 
cational classes. This Commission consists of 
the Bureau of Home-Making 
Education, the Chief of the Bureau of Trade 
and Industrial Education, the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Education, and the Chief of 
the Bureau of 


the Chief of 


Civilian Vocational Rehabilita- 


tion. 
The Chief of the Division is a member of the 
Commission of Credentials. 
Excerpts 
ing, August 1, 


(b) A city secondary schools, 
which division shall have charge of all junior high 
schools, senior high four-year high schools 

other secondary 
cities, together 


from State 


1927: 


Board of Education meet- 


division of 


schools, 
and and 
] 


located in incorporated 


junior colleges schools 


with such 
other secondary school districts as may be assigned 
to the division by the secretary of the board. Under 
the chief of this division shall work the supervisor 
of trade and industrial education, the 
of home-making education, 
civilian 
staff of 


supervisor 


and the supervisor of 
The 
to the 


vocational rehabilitation education. 


this division shall give attention 
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problems of secondary education as concerned with 
those preparing for college and other higher insti- 
tutions of learning, those preparing for callings 
whose preparation can be completed in the second- 


ary schools, and those whose vocational choices 
are undetermined but seek advantages of educa- 
tion of secondary school !evel 

Resolved, That the State Board of Educa- 


tion hereby creates and establishes a commission 
for federal and state-aided vocational classes whose 
duty it shall be to carry out the instructions and 
mandates of the state board according to the pro- 
visions of the federal and state acts hereinbefore 
mentioned ; to file reports as required by this board 
with its who shall report the acts of 
the board for approval; to 
this board direction in a'l matters of 
policy and to discharge such other duties connected 
with the establishment, maintenance and supervi- 
sion of federal and state-aided classes as this board 
through its secretary may direct; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the commission 
shall be (1) the chief of the division of city sec- 
ondary schools and (2) the following supervisors 
of classes aided by federal and state funds under 
the federal and state acts hereinbefore mentioned: 
Supervisor of Agricu'tural Education, Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education, Supervisor of 
Homemaking Education, and Supervisor of Civilian 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 


secretary, 
said commission to 


request of 


II. Supervision 


The Division is responsible for the State De- 
partment’s supervision of work done in the: 
1. Junior high school. 
Four-year high school. 
Senior high school. 
4. Junior college. 
In the districts assigned to it. 


III. Courses of Study 


The Division has the responsibility of recom- 
mending the approval of: 

1. Junior high-school courses of study. 

2. Four-year high-school courses of study. 
3. Senior high-school courses of study. 
4. Junior-col'ege courses of study. 
For districts assigned to it. 


IV. Commission for Federal- and State-Aided 
Vocational Classes 
the above-named 
Division is responsible for: 
1. A State Plan for Vocational Education to be 
approved by the State Board of Education and 


Through Commission the 


the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
2. The supervision of classes organized under 


the State Plan of Vocational Education. 
3. The promotion of vocational education under 
the provisions of the State Plan of Voca- 


tional Education. 
4. The approval of 
and state 


classes for 

financial aid. 

5. The work of civilian vocational rehabilitation 

6. The preparation of financial, statistical, and 
descriptive reports required by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

7. Teacher-Training Service. 

8. Foreman-Training Service 


special federal 
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V. Tentative Classification of High children; and to point out the practical bearing 
Schools of these facts upon personal happiness, charac- 
The high schools have been assigned to the _ ter training, and social welfare. 
Division of City Secondary Schools or to the 
Division of Rural Education with the following 
factors as a basis for assignment: 
1. The character of the interests and the needs 


of the students residing in the area which the : : T 
, Ss © and suggestions of users are received. The 
school serves. 


The resulting character of the objectives of @Uthor has been requested to include a_ brief 
the courses of study—urban or rural. preface outlining the development of this pro- 
The organization of the school necessary to 
realize these objectives. 

The Secretary of the Board of Education will 
issue in the near future the classification of high 
schools indicating which union high schools 
will be assigned to this division. : eae 

. £2 ws Frank comments and criticisms on the book 
Seis nid Guaiel atte and its usefulness will be greatly appreciated. 


sas : \ Of particular significance to teachers and par- 
MANUAL for the study of social hygiene, I eee orn 
7 ents is the initial chapter of the meaning and 


necessity of sex education, and part two, com- 
prising nine chapters, and being a program of 
education of young people in respect to sex. 


The experimental nature of this edition should 
be borne in mind. The manual has already gone 
through a series of mimeographed issues and is 
subject to still further revisions as the views 


ject for broadening the campaign of serious but 
non-technical community education in social hy- 
giene, and explaining the plan of organizing this 
varied material for ready reference, study, and 
discussion. 


f comprising 370 pages, has been published 
by the American Social Hygiene Association. 
The author, T. W. Galloway, is a distinguished 
leader in this pioneer educational field. This 
manual has grown out of an effort to stimulate ae ae 
and aid adults—community leaders—to prepare John Bradford, specialist on recreation of the 
themselves to train and educate their young Playground and _ Recreation Association of 
people to understand the meaning of sex and America, has been loaned to the National Con- 
of successful marriage and pare -..u0vd. gress of Parents and Teachers for a national 
The author has tried to bring into one volume tour. He will be at Davis, California November 
some of the elementary contributions of half-a- 7th to 14th, in connection with a P.-T. A. Insti- 
dozen sciences to the subjects of reproduction, tute at the University Farm and may be reached 
sex, marriage, family life, and the training of there, care of W. A. Ralston. 


American Education Week 


O ACQUAINT the public with the actual work of the schools, with their 

ideals, their achievements, and their needs is the purpose of American 
Education Week which is to be observed November 7 to 13, inclusive. That 
this purpose may dominate the entire week, suggestions for making a pro- 
gram have been worked out by the American Legion and the National 
Education Association. These suggestions emphasize the seven cardinal 
objectives of education, which are: 


Sound health, worthy home membership, mastery of the tools, technics and spirit 


of learning, faithful citizenship, vocational effectiveness, wise use of leisure, ethical 
character. 


By attention to these objectives, schools benefit the entire life of the child 
and the whole life of society. By action of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations at its recent Toronto meeting, Education Week was recom- 
mended for observance throughout the nations of the world. Post-war ex- 
perience has made it clear that government is most stable in those nations 
with the broadest system of education. Should but one additional nation each 


year actively observe this important week, human well-being would be 
immeasurably advanced. 











California Part-Time Conference 
ART-TIME education for minors was the 
dominant theme of a California state con- 

ference, called by Honorable William John 
Cooper, State Superintendent, October 1, 1927, 
at Fresno. The executive secretary of the con- 
ference was Mary Mecredy, acting supervisor, 
research and service center, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

A series of notable addresses and pronounce- 
ments were made by: State Superintendent 
Cooper; Nicholas Ricciardi, chief, division of 
city secondary schools, State Department of 
Education; John E. Carpenter, principal, Sac- 
ramento High School; G. R. Hunt, supervisor 
of attendance, Los Angeles; Morris E. Hurley, 
principal, Oakland Part-Time High School; 
Arthur E. Paine, Huntington Park Union High 
School; Vierling Kersey, assistant superinten- 
dent of Schools, Los Angeles; J. C. Astredo, 
chief probation officer, San Francisco; Agnes 
Wolcott, principal, Long Beach Part-Time High 
School; C. C. Mann, director of vocational edu- 
cation, Berkeley; Helen Heffernan, chief, di- 
vision of rural education, State Department of 
Education; Percival J. Cooney, director, part- 
time department, El Monte Union High School; 
Louisiana Scott, supervisor of attendance, Mar- 
tinez; Mrs. Grace Palmer, Chaffey Union High 
School, Ontario; Donald H. Biery, Berkeley 
Part-Time High School; William Casselberry, 
Huntington Park Part-Time High School; John 
Plover, probation officer, Santa Rosa; William 
J. Hanlon, county superintendent of schools, 
Martinez, and F. C. Weber, Metropolitan High 
School, Los Angeles. 


Among the major 


aspects of part-time educa- 
The Prob- 
Compulsory Attendance of Twenty 
Hours for the Unemployed Youth; The Prob- 
and Follow-Up; 
The Problem of Exemption; The Problem of 
the Minimum Number for the Compulsory Or- 


D 


ganization of Part-Time 


tion, the following were discussed: 


lem of 


lem of Guidance, Placement, 


Classes. 


Urban and rural areas were given separate 


and distinctive treatment with full recognition 


of the peculiar problems which each type of 


area presents. 
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John Robert Gregg, president of the Gregg 

Publishing Company, is said to “have taught 

more people to earn a living than any other 
man in America.” 


* * * 


Grist for the Mill 
/ CALIFORNIA school superintendent has 
sent out the following statement to district 
superintendents, principals and teachers:— 

A request has come to this office from the 
Sierra that we contribute 
regularly items of school interest by the twelfth 
of each month. 


Educational News 


As it is your journal and my journal, will you 
not assume the responsibility of caring for the 
publicity? 

Kindly notify me so that I may inform Roy 
W. Cloud, State Executive Secretary, as to our 
interest in the matter. Very truly yours, Super- 
intendent of Schools. 





ina of Directors of the California Teachers’ Association comprises the following: Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, 504 Thorpe Building, Los Angeles; : 


Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, Vice-President, Oakland City Superintendent of Schools, 


Oakland; 


City Hall, 


Robert L. Bird, County Superintendent of Schools, San Luis Obispo; E. I. Cook, 


teacher, Sacramento Junior College; Walter B. Crane, Principal, Metropolitan High School, 
Los Angeles; Clarence W. Edwards, County Superintendent of Schools, Fresno; Roy Good, 
District Superintendent of Schools, Fort Bragg; Ira C. Landis, P. O. Box 569, Riverside; Thad- 


deus Rhodes, Principal, Francisco Junior High School, San Francisco. 
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Bay Section Council 
AY Section 


Association, 


Council, California Teachers’ 
met at the 
City, October 15, members 
being present. The meeting was called to order 
by President Walter Bachrodt at 10 o’clock and 
an exceedingly busy session was enjoyed until 
12:00. 

Matters of interest covered were reports of 
\. J. Cloud, David E. Martin and W. E. 
Faught, covering their attendance at the Seattle 
meeting of the N. E. A. A report was made by 
{nna G. Fraser on N. E. A. relations. 

Miss Financial 
Committee of the Section, then reported on the 


High School in 


Redwood seventy 


Fraser, as a member of the 
proposal of creating a fund for the 
After lengthy discussion a com- 
mittee was named by the president to take care 
of investments. The proposal as then adopted 
that $2,000 should be set 
fund for needy and deserving teachers who are 
members of the 
that 
starter for a 


permanent 
Bay Section. 


was apart as a loan 


California Teachers’ Associa- 
$8,000 


permanent 


tion and 


should be invested as a 


fund for Association 


work, the interest on the same to be devoted 


each year to the loan fund. 

On motion of A. J. Cloud, it was unanimously 
carried that $2,500 should be given to the State 
Association work to help carry out the Asso- 
of $10,000 to the Commission 
which is now studying the different phases of 


ciation pledge 


the Retirement situation in California. 


The report of E. G. Gridley showed that the 
Association in this Section is doing a fine piece 
of work that all of the different 
are keenly active in their particular lines. 


and groups 


His 
report also showed that during his incumbency 
the membership in the Bay Section had grown 
from 4254 in 1922 to 7861 members. in 1927. 

He then presented a list of speakers for the 
1927 meeting of the Association which will be 
held in Oakland during the week of December 
19-22 which is as follows: 

John C. Almack, associate professor of education, 
Stanford University ; Henry Turner Bailey, director, 
Cleveland School of Art; William John Cooper, su- 
perintendent of public Instruction; Ellwood P. Cub- 
berley, professor of education, Stanford University ; 
Virgil E. Dickson, 
schoo's, Berkeley, 
Engelhardt, 
Minnesota ; 


assistant 
University of 


superintendent of 
California; Fred 
professor of education, University of 
Helen Heffernan, chief of division of 
rural education, Sacramento; William J. Long, Eng- 


lish specialist, Stamford, Conecticut;: T. W. Mac- 
Quarrie, president, San Jose State Teachers’ Col- 
lege; Geoffrey F. Morgan, speaker, Ellison-White 


Bureau ;F. G. Nichols, professor of commercial edu- 
cation, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Uni- 


versity ; Alexander C. Roberts, president, San Fran- 


tn 
f 
on 





cisco State Teachers’ College; Chester H. 
lecturer and regent of University of California; 
Giles M. Ruch, School of Education, University of 
California ; Winfield Scott, lecturer for the Califor- 
nia Redwood Association ; Ralph W. Swetman, pres- 
ident, Humboldt State Teachers’ College; F. W. 
Thomas, president, Fresno State Teachers’ College; 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of Schools, Denver, 
Colorado; M, Madelene Veverka, kindergarten-pri- 
mary supervisor of Los Angeles; R. B. von Klein- 
smid, president, University of Southern California ; 


Rowell, 


Frederic P. Woellner, associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of California, Southern Branch 
Will C. Wood, superintendent of banks, State Bank- 
ing Department; Sarah M. 
professor of Education, 
bia University. 


Sturtevant, associate 


Teachers’ College, Colum- 


* * * 


Pacific Trade and Travel Exposition 


Cartvert E. Hypes 

Director of Admissions 
DUCATORS are taking a keen interest 1n 
the Pacific Foreign Trade and Travel Ex- 
position, to be held in the San Francisco Civic 
from November 11 to 20. The 
authorities of par 


Auditorium 


school central California, 


ticularly, have interested themselves in the event 
and are co-operating in bringing its importance 
to the teachers and stu 


attention of parents, 


dents. It is now generally realized what a great 
factor Travel is in cultural development, and the 
Exposition is bringing this realization to a 
focus. 

This 


commodities entering into the 


colorful event will feature displays of 


world trade of 
California and will also emphasize the impor 
tance of Pacific travel. 
Displays of ship models, stamps and coins, 
art posters and model airplanes are among those 


hold 


The afternoon 


which will interest for school-children 


programs will consist of mu 
sic, dramatics, graphic arts and display of the 
feature exhibits especially de 


fashions, with 


signed to interest women. The evening attrac 
tions will be varied, instructive and entertaining. 

A point being emphasized is that during the 
Exposition, the educational periods from 10 
a. m. to 2 p. m. each week-day are to be set aside 
for students, special attractions being provided 
and only a small charge being made for admis 
sion. Many classes are planning to attend as 
groups, under the guidance of their instructors. 
All students are interested in such displays as 
will be on view at the Civic Auditorium during 
those colorful 10 days, but it is expected that 
classes in geography and commercial subjects 
will devote special attention to the Exposition, 
which has well “A Show-Window 


to the World.” 


been called 
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| CALIFORNIA CONGRESS of! 
PARENTS and TEACHERS: 





Professional Self-Improvement of 
Parents 

Mrs. GEORGE F. 

Fourth Vice-President, 


Parents and Teachers, San Bernardino 


TILTON, 

California Congress of 
HE present movement for parent self-im- 
equivalent to professional effi 


y, recognizes the bigness of the business of 


provement 





make 
improvement mandatory for happy family life 


parenthood and the social experiences 


Thinking of results possible from universal 


professional self-improvement of parents, one 


sees super-citizens arriving. It is a huge order 


for broad, sound individual character  better- 


ment requiring the utmost endeavor in self 


analysis, self-control, and self-interpretation. 
It is further weighted by the necessity for ex- 


pert ability in determining the right home en 


vironment conducive to a natural unfolding of 
the child’s creative talents. 
fine ideals and fundamental principles which go 
deep and lend inspiration, 


life shall 


It presumes that the 


enriching the child's 
be implanted by father and mother, be- 
fore school age 

Education for parenthood and home-making 
is not an over-night idea. It had public incipi 
ency thirty years ago, at the inaugural meeting 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, which launched educational program on 
child welfare, with study courses on home edu 
cation directed by recognized specialists. 

Three vital human factors were considered, the 
child, the 


\ssociations were formed in the 


parent, the teacher. Parent-Teacher 
public schools 
functioning cen- 


as the best-organized, directed, 


ters of contact for home and school co-operation 
in the training of the child 


The National Cong 


ers has 


ress of Parents and Teach 
prevailed upon many state universities 
normals and colleges to offer courses in parent- 
California’s schools 


teacher education public 


provide, for the organization and maintenance 
of groups for child study and parent education. 
Advantages offered include 


expert opinion; 


directed 200 80%%— in analysis of common prob- 
lems of child development and behavior; directed 
application of generalized information, and di- 
child in a child 
contributed to by 


rected observation of the young 


study laboratory, thousands 


-Teacher Associations. 


of California Parent 
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Interests and Activities of Children 


J. L. MERIAM 
Education, 
at Los Angeles, California 
Statement before N. E. A. Kindergarten-Primary 
Department 


Professor of University of California 


FYOR years children in our traditional schools 

have been called upon to study books written 
by adults. On the other hand, 
need that adults study 


there is, great 
children. 

Childhood has been altel undervalued. The 
farmer has fed little pigs for pork and young 
calves for beef. After much the same fashion 
schools have trained our boys and girls toward 
adulthood. 


But we can do better: 


And not without some good results. 
Improvement in the 
schooling of children rests upon a much more 
intimate knowledge of the normal activities of 
children. Data now being studied warrant two 
theses: 

1. Child life is one of doing, primarily; and 
learning, only secondarily. “Learning by do- 
ing” has been badly abused by most teachers. 
With 


methods provide occasions to do primarily as 


learning foremost, traditional school 


a means to learn. Data show children in action; 
there should be occasion to learn only as a 
means of acting better. 

2. Child life is one of play, co-ordinate with 
any work that is to be done. The adult, both 
teacher and parent, has abused child life by us 
ing its play as a motive for work. This is con- 


spicuous in the modern “project method,” so 


popular in our schools. In the light of our data, 


this procedure must be characterized as “soft 
pedagogy.” It is needless, and more, it is an 
insult to childhood. Work is not unnatural to 
children, but it must be suited to them. Chil- 
dren must not be made over, 
suit assigned work. 

Two leading implications for our mod- 
ern schools are clear: 

1. The curriculum should consist, es- 
sentially, of the activities of children, 
leading in later grades and the high 
school, to a study of the specific activities 
of people. 
2. The curriculum should consist of a 
good balance of wholesome play and vig- 
orous work, commensurate with real life. 


through play, to 
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Letters of a Former Superintendent to 
His Daughter 


M* DEAR LITTLE GIRL: 
| Your first day of school is over now 


and I can see you in my mind’s eye as you are 
wondering what it’s all about. You made your 
start today, daughter mine, in the finest pro- 
fession that a woman could ever enter. Your 





training has prepared you for many of the 
phases of the work and as the different contin- 
gencies arise you will find somewhere in the 
back of your mind something that will help you 
in their solution. 

Chere will be problems that will confront you, 
though, which your past experience will not 
help you to solve. When these come try to use 
just a little common sense and you will surely 
find the answer. The fate of the world is not 
dependent entirely upon your actions. You are 
going to make a good many mistakes, but try 
not to make too many, dear. When something 
comes along that you can’t quite get over, sit 
down and think it out as best you can. We 
don’t think enough about our problems nowa- 
days, and if you will get into the habit of con 
centrating a bit it will help you. But if you 
can’t do it all by yourself, don’t worry, for 
worry never did anybody any good. Just sit 
down and write me all about the matter and 
perhaps next week I will answer you, but be- 
fore you even get my letter you will find the 
whole thing has settled itself and you had no 
need to worry about it anyway. 

James Whitcomb Riley put his thought of 
worry in this way: 

“Just do your best and praise or blame 

That follows that counts just the same 


I have ‘allus’ noticed great success 
Is mixed with troubles more or less.” 

I know, little girl, that you are going to be a 
“great success,’ but, remember, there are go 
ing to be troubles more or less. But when they 
come, cinch the old belt a hole tighter, and 
smile, and you are bound to come through. 


Affectionately yours, 


DAD. 


MI DEAR LITELE GIRL: 
i. Well, little girl of mine, your first month 


f school is over and you have your first month's 
pay. That’s fine! I want to talk about that 
pay check of yours, dear. Before I do, though, 


FROM THE FIELD 


I want to tell you that you handled your boy 
problem just right. You couldn’t have gained 
anything by whipping the boys for fighting in 
the yard. When they told you they were sorry 
and would not do it again and really thought 
they should be whipped, your victory was com- 
plete. Whenever a boy thinks that he should 
be whipped, he has learned his lesson and whip 
ping wouldn’t do him any good and might do 
him a lot of harm, so I am glad that you let 
the thing drop right there. 

It’s fine that you have learned to smile at the 
right time, dearie, because that smile is going to 
be worth a million dollars to you some day 
perhaps not in real coin of the realm, but in 
satisfaction, and being satisfied is a great thing 
But speaking of coin brings me back to my first 
thought, young lady. Now that you have that 
first pay check, what are you going to do with 
it? You can get a great deal of pleasure by 
spending it, but I believe you can get more 
pleasure if you will save just as much of it as 
you can. Somebody put it like this about spend 
ing it: 

“For pleasures are like poppies spread; 
You seize the flower, the bloom is shed.’ 

If you will take your dad’s advice you will begi: 
a saving account right now. Some day you will 
be able to take a trip to Europe with it, or if 
the right fellow comes along before that day 
you can go to him with a knowledge of how 
to save and that knowledge is a fine thing in 
any household. As a very famous teacher said 
a long, long time ago, “Think of these things.” 

Your loving Dad 


A Research Department 
[; MAY, 1927, the Santa Barbara Board of 


Education established a Department of Re 
1 


search, the need for which has been recogni 


for some time. While we feel that much credit 


able work has been done in the development of 
1 course of study through the efforts of the 
teachers and principals organized into commit 


tees for such work, it is expected that the tim: 


and energy of the teachers may be devoted 


more exclusively to the work of instruction, and 


the organization and improvement of the cours¢ 


of study be handled by the new department 
In addition to the course of study work, it 
will be the purpose of this department to rendet 


t 


assistance to the teachers and principals in the 
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program of testing and classification of pupils, 
making available instructional material, and gen- 
erally assisting and advising to the end that the 
work of the teacher may be more helpful to 
the pupil. 

Raymond R. Hutchings, who has been ap- 
pointed Director of this department, graduated 
from the attended 


taking grad- 


University of Indiana and 
Stanford University for two years, 


work in the Education. 


Previous to coming to California he had several 


uate Department of 
vears of teaching experience in both elementary 


for the five 
the 


School in Santa Barbara.—Paut E. 


and high schools, and past years 


has been principal of Franklin Elementary 
STEWART, Su- 
perintendent of City Schools. 


*x * - 


From Halfmoon Bay 
LEANOR FREEMAN, our new Rural Su- 
pervisor, has been reaching our small coun- 


try schools with new and interesting lesson 


plans. An organization of educational activity 
is her aim. The results of her efforts are very 
satisfactory. 

The teachers and trustees of Halfmoon Bay 
Grammar School have inaugurated a plan for 
the to- 


gether, with the idea of creating an assembly for 


getting all the teachers of coast side 
discussing educational problems arising in our 
immediate vicinity. We feel that a great deal of 
corrective criticism will come from these meet- 
ings which we plan to have every month. 

Miss Pansy Abbott, our County Superinten 
of Schools, is planning an extensive cam- 
paign for N. E. A 
school principals in 
help put San Mateo County 
100 per cent N. E. A.—O. H. 
Bay. 


dent 
the 


will 


membership. I’m sure 


the various districts 
“over the top” as 


Otson, Halfmoon 


x * * 





Defeated Legislation 
ALIFORNIA Schoo! 


has 


Public 
Los Angeles offices at 706 
Union Bank Building, 325 West Eighth Street; 
and San Francisco 


Protective 


League 


offices at 521 Foxcroft Build- 
ing, 68 Post Street. According to a recent bul- 
letin the League states that it defeated, at the 
last session of the California Legislature, some 
35 bills touching the question of medical free- 
various Chief 


dom in these 


aspects. 
Bill 
classes for physically handicapped children; As- 
sembly Bill 185 known as the “Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Bill; A. B. 833 and its companion S. B. 
342 for the benefit of deaf children; A. B. 606 
the public health 
B. 717 provided for physical inspec- 


among 


were Senate 630 providing for special 


employment of 


permitting 
nurses; S. 








tors; A. B. 549 relating to registration; A. B. 
592 relating to exemption from school attend- 
ance. The League states that it aims to “protect 
the public schools from medical and ecclesiasti- 
cal exploitation.” 


* * * 


| AM VERY glad to comply with your request 
relative to articles covering school activities, 
bond issues, new buildings, teachers’ clubs. 

I believe this is a step in the right direction 
and will help to “humanize” Educational News 
and make it more interesting to teachers. 

I will ask my field deputies as well as those 
in the office to be alert for news items for you. 

With kindest personal regards, I am cordially 
yours, A CALIFORNIA SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

* * * 


Leo A. Murasky, San Francisco attorney, who 
has served as counsel for the California Teach- 
ers’ Association in the Grigsby Tenure Case, 1s 
candidate for the position of Police Judge in 
San Francisco in the city election of November 
4th. (See Page 535). 

* * k 

Because of an epidemic in that region the 
North Coast the California Teach- 
ers’ Association has postponed its annual meet- 


Section of 


ing, which was scheduled for September 26-28. 
It is possible that the annual convention and 
institutes may be held later in the school year. 





































































































Thaddeus Rhodes (see page 562) is principal 
of the Francisco Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco, and member of the C. T. A. Board of 
He is a veteran schoolman. 


Directors. 
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of 
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TIONAL 


LITERATURE 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 

HE use of dramatic materials is rapidly in- 

creasing in junior high schools, senior high 
schools and colleges. Phillips and Johnson have 
recently brought together an anthology of one- 
act plays. Under the titles is Types of Modern 
Dramatic Compositions, and published by Ginn 
and Company (45 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco). This excellent compendium of 434 pages 
has an introductory essay on the one-act play by 
Professor George Pierce Baker of Yale Uni 
versity. 

The one-act plays which are being so plenti 
fully produced nowadays are yielding large 
quantities of praiseworthy material which have 
an important place in English literature 
courses. In the present anthology the selection 
has been governed by the playwright’s artistic 
sense and craftsmanship and by the fitness of 
the plays for classroom utilization. Among the 
plays reproduced are such titles as “Dawn,” by 
Percival Wilde; “Uncle Jimmy,” by Zona Gale, 
and “Peggy,” by Rachael Crothers. 

x x x 
ARPENTER’S New Geographical Readers 
are described in a handsome illustrated bul- 
letin recently issued by the American Book 
Company. The Pacific Coast representative is 
Mr. Leroy Armstrong, with offices at 121 Sec 
ond Street, San Francisco. 


* * 7 


Peter’s Wonderful Adventure 
FAIRY STORY is this, appealing vividly 

L to the imagination of childhood and at the 

same time conveying real lessons in color and 

artistic appreciation. 

The seven keys given to Peter, matching in 
color the seven doors of fairyland, are the seven 
generally seen in the rainbow,—violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange and red. In each 
country Peter has whimsical experiences. It is 
an admirable supplementary reader; the text by 
Marguerite Murphy, illustrated by Samuel B. 
Wylie. There are many full-page plates and, 
at the end, a helpful word list. 

Published by Ginn and Company, California 
offices 45 Second Street, San Francisco; Selden C 
Smith, manager. 380 p. 1927. 76 cents. 

* * * 

PROGRESS AND POVERTY—By Henry George, 
211 pages. Published by Vanguard Press, Inc., 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 50 cents. 

The long held tradition of the family of 








Henry George that no abridgment of his writ- 
ings should be permitted was wisely, it would 
seem, abandoned a short time ago, and a some- 
what condensed form of Progress and Poverty 
was prepared. It is this abridgment which has 
now been re-issued by the Vanguard Press in 
a cheaper edition. There can be no doubt that 
this will lead to a wider reading of his works 
and a greater interest in Single Tax, the solu 
tion in George’s economic philosophy of the 
great problem of poverty. 

Included in this volume also are chapters on 
“The Central Truth” and on “The Problem of 
Individual Life.” 

This book is one of a series of books pub- 
lished by the Vanguard Press, which is issuing 
well-printed, clothbound books in uniform size 
selling at fifty cents a volume, and treating of 
a variety of interesting subjects in the social 
science field. 

*K * 7 
BROKEN HOMES—A4 study of family desertion 
and its social treatment—By Joanna C. Colcord 

208 p. Russell Sage Foundation, New York 

1919. $1.00. 

A pathetically high percentage of American 
school children today come from broken homes, 

-one-parent homes. Every school teacher who 
wishes to know the social-economic background 
of her pupils should read this brilliant mono- 
graph. America has too many broken homes 
and parentless school children. 

« * * 


ON BEING A GIRL—By Jessie E. Gibson, dean 
North Central High School, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, with an introduction by Henry Suzzallo. 
340 p. The Macmillan Company. 1927. 

A remarkable and outstanding book is this 
the sort of work that “every teacher should 
read’”’—and every parent of girls, likewise, Jessie 
Gibson has done a fine work, pioneering in an 
invaluable field of human relations and person- 
ality-building. Part I deals with the girl and 
her community; Part II, with her family and 
friends; Part III, her personal problems. 

Particularly notable, because of masterly 
handling, are the chapters (25-29) dealing with 
“sex education” matters,—heredity, reproduction, 
eugenics. Inevitably the women of any culture 
establish its true level. Jessie Gibson has made 
a most useful advance for better girlhood and 
womanhood. 
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AMERICAN SHORT STORIES—Edited for school 
use by James F. Royster, Kenan professor of 
English, University of North Carolina. 367 p. 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 1925. 72 
The 


new material with which to enliven the work of 


cents. 


English teacher who is searching for 
his class, or who is contemplating the study of 
short stories for a semester, will do well to con- 
this addition to the 
Lake English Classics. No attempt is made to 


present a group of the fourteen “best” stories of 


sider recent well-known 


the past ten years. Rather, the collection aims 
to present a group that is the typical product of 
our better-known contemporary writers, such as 
Anzia Yezierska, Booth Tarkington, Ben Ames 


Williams, 
Cobb. 


Octavus Roy Cohen, and Irvin §S 

The editorial material not only helps the stu 
dent to gain a clear impression of each story, 
but also to aid him in establishing critical stan 
dards toward the short stories he will later read 
A bibliography of one hundred volumes of mod- 
stories will offer valuable aid to 


ern. short 


students in selecting their own reading 
os 3K * 


DIRECTORY TO THE BIRD-LIFE OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY REGION—By Joseph 
Grinnell and Margaret W. Wythe. Contribu- 

No. 493 from the Museum of Vertebrate 

Pa- 

cific Coast Avifauna, Number 18. 1 color plate, 

1 map. 160 pages. Published by the Cooper 

Ornithological Club, Berkeley, California. 1927. 


tion 


Zoology of the University of California. 


This valuable and authoritative monograph 


1 


will be of great he 


bird-life of Sar 


p to all who are studying the 
Francisco Bay region, which 


inclu San 


Mateo, Santa ( 





the counties of Francisco, San 


lara, Alameda, Contra Costa, 


Solano, Napa, Sonoma, and Marin; also the 
nearby Farallon Islands. The entire area of each 
of the counties named is taken into account 
‘The purpose of the present contribution,” 
state the authors, “is to provide help and incen 
tive toward an increased knowledge of the bird 
life of the S Francisco Bay region. While 


something may be said for the plan adopted by 


some students of bird-life, to prosecute their 
inquirie ependently of anyone else, it is the 

nviction « e present writers that the best 
procedure on the part of the average student is 
to acquaint himself as fast and as thoroughly as 
he can with the findings of other students, those 
that have preceded him \ main aim in the 


present paper, therefore, is to give clues as to 


the literature already available in regard to each 


kind of bi 


covered.” 


limited 


rd in the territory 


PRACTICAL MILLINERY—By Florence Anslow, 


Lecturer for the Board of Education and for 
the Lancashire County Council; lecturer and 
Teacher in Millinery and Needlework at The 
Royal Technical College, Salford. 220 pages, il. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New 


York City. 1927. $3.00. 

This text, as its name indicates, is a practical 
handbook with many diagrams, full-page plates 
and a color plate. It deals, in a concise and 
straight-forward way, with all the major phases 
of millinery, and all the chief types and styles. 
It has a place in the reference library of high 
school and college departments of home eco- 


nomics. 
of * * 


SEASHORE ANIMALS OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST—By Myrtle Elizabeth Johnson, Ph.D., 
professor of zoology, San Diego State College, 
California, and Harry James Snook, M.S., head 
of the department of biology, Stockton High 
School, Stockton, California. 600 pages. Illus 


trations and color plates. The Macmillan Com 


pany. 1927. $7.50. 
x * x 
FINCH’S GUIDEPOSTS TO CITIZENSHIP— 


By Charles Edgar Finch, Director of Junior 
High School Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, 
New York. American Book Company. 1927. 
Thoughtful school people have long recog- 
nized the fact that character building is the cen- 
But the difficulty 
in attaining this objective has lain in securing 


tral objective in education. 
serviceable materials for character building. So 
we have been rather forced to say that char- 
acter is caught, rather than taught, and let it go 
at that. 
that will really get over into the lives of boys 


But in this new book we have materials 


and girls, because these materials lead naturally 
Talk About and Things to Do.” 


stories 


to “Things to 


Interesting lead through to situations 


that require action—and actions means habits 
This is an exceptionally useful book for the 


sixth, seventh, and eighth grades—the period 


when the young citizen impulse is strongest. 


a * * 
Bob North Starts Exploring 
pias CARVER NORTH isa real Amer- 


ican boy, eleven years old, who records in 
this volume an adventurous expedition with his 
father into the uninhabited wilderness of North 
ern Ontario. It is excellent creative writing by 


a typical American boy from a fine old Amer 


ican family of pioneers and real frontiersmen 
2 West 


It is published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
45th Street, New York Citv; 


$1.75 
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Interesting New Books 


SHORT STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN By James 
J. Reynolds, district superintendent, New York 
City Public Schools, and Mary <A. Horn, prin 
cipal, New York City Schools. 240 pages. il 
Noble and Noble. 1926. $1.00. 

PRACTICAL MILLINERY—By Florence Anslow 
lecturer for the Board of Education and for the 
Lancashire County Council; lecturer and teacher 
in millinery and needlework at The Roya! Tech- 
nical Co'lege, Salford. 220 p., il. Isaae Pitman 
& Sons, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York City 
$3.00. 

MADAME THERESE—By Erckmann-Chatrian 
Edited with introduction and notes, by George 
W. Rollins, late master in the Public “atin 
School, Boston. Exercises and Vocabulary by 
Noelia Dubrule. International Modern Language 
Series. 296 p. Ginn and Co, 1927. 80 cents. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM By Shake- 
speare. Edited with an introduction and notes 
by Milton M. Smith, head of the department of 
English, Horace Mann School for Boys, and 
instructor in English, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 166 p. il. Merrill’s English 
Texts. Charles E. Merrill Company. 1927 

MODERN BUSINESS—tThe Business Man in Soci- 
ety—By Leon C. Marsha'l, professor of Political 
Economy, University of Chicago, and Mildred J. 
Wiese, sometime teacher in the University High 
School. 530 p. il. The Macmillan Company. 
1926. 

METHODS WITH ADOLESCENTS By Ralph W. 
Pringle, principal of the University High School, 
Illinois State Normal University. With a fore- 
wood by Lotus D. Coffman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 457 p. D. C. Heath and 
Company. 1027. $2.00. 

PREPARATORY MATHEMATICS FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES—By Harold B. Ray, co- 
author, Preparatory Mathematics; Arnold V. 
Doub, in charge of mathematics department, 
Cass Technical Evening High Schoo!, Detroit, 
Michigan; and O. Frank Carpenter, apprentice 
division, Trade and Continuation Schools, De- 
troit, Michigan. 75 p., il. John Wiley & Sons, 
Ine, 1927. $1.00. 

MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE BY DRAW- 
INGS—By Florence L. Goodenough, research as- 
sistant professor, Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota. Measurement and Ad- 
justment Series. Edited by Lewis M. Terman 
190 p., il. World Book Company. 1926. $1.80. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION By Aubrey A. Doug- 
lass, head of the department of education, Po- 
mona College, formerly lecturer on Secondary 
Education, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University. 684 p., il Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1927. $2.75. 

GENERAL SOCIAL SCIENCE—By Ross L. Fin- 
ney, assistant professor of educational sociology, 
University of Minnesota. 482 p., il. The Mae- 
millan Company. 1926. 

STORIES EAST AND WEST—A_ supplementary 
reader—By Lora B. Peck, author of “Near and 
Far Stories.”’ With i'lustrations by Rhoda Chase 


32 p., il. Little, Brown and Company. 1927. 
80 cents. 


STATE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION—A textbook 
of principles—By Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean of 


the School of Education, Stanford Universit 
795 p., il. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1927 


THE SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER By John ¢ 
Almack, Ph. D., professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University, author of “Education for C 
zenship”’; joint author of ‘Problems of the 
Teaching Profession,” ‘Administration of Con- 
solidated and Village Schools.” 295 p., il. Thr 
Macmillan Company. 1927. $1.50 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL By 
Leonard V. Koos, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota; author of “The 
Junior High School,” “The Junior-College Mov 
ment,” “The High-School Principal,” ete. 7 

p., il. Ginn and Company. 1927. $2.80. 


SWIMMING SIMPLIFIED—Revised and enlarged 
By Lyba and Nita Sheffield, directors of swim- 





ming at the Universities of California and Co- 
lumbia (summer sessions), and (Nita Sheffield) 
} 


instructor of physical education, Teachers Col- 


lege 3124 p.. il A. S. Barnes and Company. 
1927. $2.00. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL TO SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 
—Book One. By Frank M. McMurry. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and C. Beverley 

Benson, Purdue University. Prepared with the 
collaboration of the authors by Edwin H 
Reeder, Teachers College, Columbia Universit 

50 p. The Macmillan Company. 1927. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF TEACHERS IN SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS By Edward A. Fitzpat 
rick and Percival W. Hutson 220 p The 
Macmillan Company. 1927. 


ADULT EDUCATION—By Joseph K. Hart. Crow 
ell’s Social Science Series. Edited by Eldridg: 


University of Kansas. 56 pages. Thomas Y. 


‘ 


Crowell Company. 1927. $2. 

GRADE ARITHMETIC PRACTICE——For finding 
and correcting weaknesses in the step difficulties 
of the processes. Prepared for optional use with 
McMurry and Benson's ‘Social Arithmetic,” but 
usable with any basal text. Third Grade, 104 p 
Fourth Grade, 132 p.; Fifth Grade, 121 p. I 
The Macmillan Company. 1927. 

TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES—By Robert Lee Morton, professor of 
mathematics, College of Education, Ohio Univer- 
sity, author of “Teaching Arithmetic in the In- 
termediate Grades.” 250 p. il Silver, Burdett 
and Company. 1927. 

TEACHING ARITHMETIC IN THE INTERME- 
DIATE GRADES—By Robert Lee Morton, pro- 
fessor of mathematics, College of Education, 
Ohio University. 400 p. il. Silwer, Burdett and 
Company, 1927. 

THE BUCKINGHAM-OSBURN SEARCHLIGHT 
ARITHMETICS—By B. R. Buckingham, director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, and W. J. Osburn, director of 
Educational Measurements, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin Intro- 
ductory Book, 296 p., $1.00; Book One, 372 p., 
76 cents; Book Two, 365 p., 76 cents; Book 
Three, 505 p., 96 cents. All illustrated. Ginn and 
Company. 1927. 













NEW EVERY-DAY ARITHMETIC By Hoyt and 
Peet First Book, for Grades Three and Four, 
352 p., 76 cents. Second Book, for Grades Five 







Third Book, for Grade 
92 cents, all with many 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1927 
FUNDAMENTALS OF ASTRONOMY—By S. A. 
Mitchell, Astronomy at the Univer- 
sity of director of the Leander 
McCormick and C. G. Abbot, as- 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
Astrophysical Observatory. 


and Six, 384 p 
Seven and Eight, 432 p., 


? illustrations 


, 50 cents. 








profe ssor of 





Virginia and 





Observatory, 





sistant 
director of the 





and 







m D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine. 320 p. il. 1927. 
$3.00 
PHILOSOPHY OF ATHLETICS — Coaching and 























































character with the psychology of athletic coach- 
ing—By Elmer Berry, associate director of Phys- 
professor of physiology; varsity 
football, 1917-1922; varsity coach, base- 
Social Recreation, National Recreation School, 
1926-1927, New York City. 230 p. il. A. 8. 
Barnes and Company. 1927. $2.00. 

‘ROSS BORDERLINES—Volume Two, Book of 
Goodwill—Compiled by Florence Brewer Boeckel 


ical Education ; 
coach, 


A 


a 


To suggest to those growing up in the inter- 
; dependent world of today, the need for new 
ways of co-operation, and the daring and intel- 
ligence which their discovery demands. 162 


National Council for Prevention of War, 
2 &: 1926. 

BUSINESS TRAINING—By John 
associate professor of Education and 


pages 
Washington, Illustrated. 
ELEMENTS OF 
M. Brewer 
director of the Guidance, 


Univer- 


Vocationa! 
Harvard 


Bureau of 


Graduate School of Education, 


sity; and Floyd Hurlburt, superintendent of 
Schools, Bay Shore, New York. 276 pages. il. 
Ginn and Company. 1926. 


: CURRICULUM PROBLEMS—-By Thomas H. Briggs 
College, Columbia University. The 
Modern Teachers’ Series. 155 p. The Macmillan 
York. 1926 

‘ CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
' MENT OF 


Teachers 


Company, New 


TEACHING — Twenty-first Annual 

Report of the President and of the Treasurer. 
250 pages. The Merrymount Press, 1927. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY — Fundamental facts 


and app'ications to modern 
Henry Black, assistant 


Harvard University, 


life—By Newton 
professor of education, 
formerly science master, 
Roxbury Latin School; and James Bryant Co- 
’ nant, associate professor of Chemistry, Harvard 
Revised Edition. 535 p. il. The 
1921. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY By Harry Holmes, 
Oberlin College, and 
head teacher of Chemistry, 
High School, Washington, 
Profusely The 
1927. 


“ University 


Macmillan Company. 


profe ssor of 
Louis W. Mattern, 
McKinley Technical 


; BL 530 


Chemistry, 


pages il‘ustrated. 


Macmillan Company. 

THE NEW SOCIAL CIVICS—By D. E 

4 head of the department 
: sity of 


Phillips, 
of psychology, Univer- 
collaboration with Jesse H 
Newlon, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo- 


Denver, in 


rado 
1926. 


548 pages. il. 


$1.50. 


Rand, McNally & Company. 


PROBLEMS IN CLASSROOM METHOD—A Man- 
ua! of Case Analysis for High-School Supervisors 
and Douglas Waples, 


Teachers in Service—By 
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of Education, 
609 pages. 
1927. 


assistant professor University of 
Chicago. 
New York. 

CLOTHING: Fundamental Problems. A 
discussion in regard to the 


tion and use of clothing—By 


The Macmillan Company, 


practical 
construc- 
Louise E. Bulger 


selection, 


Jordan. 399 p. Illustrated. M. Barrows & Com- 
pany. 1927. $3.00. 

HUMAN CONDUCT AND THE LAW—By Mary C 
Love. Published under the auspices of Chi 


devoted to 
fellowship 


Omega, a society of college women 
fine fellowship and progress. Fine 
stimulates the amiable exchange of ideas, and 
progress requires all the resources of intellect 
and of character. 327 pages. George Banta Pub- 
lishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 1925. 
THE STORY OF CIVIL LIBERTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES — By Leon Whipple. 378 
pages. Vanguard Press. 1927. 50 cents. 
DENTAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA—A report to the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching—By 
William J. Gies, with a preface by Henry S. 
Pritchett, president of the foundation. Bulletin 
19. 718 p. The Carnegie Foundation for the 


Advancement of Teaching. 1927. 

THE PROGRESS OF DRAMA THROUGH THE 
CENTURIES — By Ruth M. Stauffer. 710 p 
The Macmillan Company. 1927. 

AN OUTLINE OF CONTEMPORARY DRAMA— 
By Thomas H. Dickinson. 305 pages. Houghton 


Mifflin Company. 1927. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS.— 
Together with a short sketch of economic his- 
tory—By Richard T. E'y, director of the Insti- 
tute for Research in Land Economics and Public 
Utilities, and research professor of Economics 
in Northwestern University, and the late George 
Ray Wicker. Fourth Edition revised by Samuel 
J. Brandenburg, professor of Economics in Clark 
University. In collaboration with the senior au- 
thor. 550 pages. il. 
1926. 

ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS —A Text-book for 
Secondary Schools—By Charles Ralph Fay, Eras- 
mus Hall High Schoo!, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
of “Economics Review Book,” 
Book.” 650 pages. illustrated. 
Company. 1926. 

ECONOMICS OR THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 
—By Delos O. Kinsman, professor of Economics 
American University. 382 pages. 
pany. 1927. $1.72. 

ECONOMICS LIFE AND THE CURRICULUM— 
By Henry Harap, Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion, author of “The Education of the Consumer. 
200 p. The Macmillan Company. 1927. $1.25. 

STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK IN THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION—By Stephen Pierce Duggan of the 
College of the City of New York; director of the 
Institute of International Education. Revised 
Edition. 434 p. il. D. Appleton and Company. 
1927. 

HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EDU- 
CATION—By Edward H. Reisner, professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; author of “Nationalism and Education 
since 1789." 530 p. il. The Macmillan Com- 

1927. $2.60. 


The Macmillan Company. 


author 
“Economics Note 
The Macmillan 


Ginn and Com- 


pany. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION — By Phillip R. V. 
Curoe, Hunter College, New York City. 193 p. 
Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 1921. $1.25. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION—By Philip R. V. 
Curoe, assistant professor of Education, Hunter 
College; former!y lecturer in Education, Colum- 
bia University, New York City; author of “His- 
tory of Education.’ 165 pages. il. Globe Book 
Company. 1926. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION — By Philip R. V. 
Curoe, Hunter College, City of New York. Globe 
Outline Series. 195 pages. il. Globe Book Com- 

pany. 1927. $1.25. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION: Being the 
Foundations of Education in the Related Natural 
and Mental Sciences—By Herman Harrel! Horne, 
professor of the History of Philosophy and the 
History of Education, New York University. 
Revised Edition, with special reference to the 
educational philosophy of John Dewey. 329 p. 
The Macmillan Company. 1927. 

BETTER ENGLISH HABITS—By Alma Blount, 
professor of English in the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College; and Clark S. Northrup, professor 
of Eng!tish in Cornell University. 300k One, 
215 p.; Teacher’s Manual for Book One, 100 p 
Book Two, 184 p.; Teacher’s Manual for Book 
Two, 88 p. Illustrated. Wheeler Publishing 

Company. 1927. 

EVERY-DAY ELECTRICITY By Joseph R. Lunt, 
head of Science Department, Teachers College of 
the City of New York. 308 p. many ils. The 
Macmillan Company. 1927. 

MODERN ESSAYS OF VARIOUS TYPES—Mer- 
rill’s English Texts—Edited with an Introduc- 

tion and notes by Charles A. Cockayne, head of 

the Department of Engtish, Technical High 

School, Springfield, Mass. 392 p. il. Charles E. 
Merrill Company. 1927. 

MODERN TIMES IN EUROPE — By J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, Ph. D., professor of History in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, author of ‘‘Mod- 
ern and Contemporary European History.” 565 
pages. il. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1926. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES—By 


Harry 
C. McKown, assistant professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. 640 p. il. 
The Macmillan Company. 1927 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES by Isaac Lippincott, pro- 
fessor of Economic Resources in Washington 
University ; author of ‘“‘Economic Development 
of the United States; and H. R. Tucker, of the 
Department of Social Sciences in Cleveland 
High School, St. Louis. 660 p. il. D. Appleton 
and Company. 1927. 

FUNDAMENTAL DANISH GYMNASTICS FOR 
WOMEN—By Dorothy Sumption, instructor in 
Physical Education, The Ohio State University. 
209 p. il. A. S. Barnes and Company. 1927. 
$2.00. 

SELF-AIDS IN THE ESSENTIALS OF GRAM- 
MATICAL USAGE—By UL. J. O'Rourke, director 
of Psychological Research, United States Civil 

Service Commission, formerly faculty member, 

Department of Speech, University of Wisconsin 

and Cornell University. 210 p. Educational and 

Personal Publishing Company, Washington, D. C. 

1927. 
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GUIDEPOSTS TO CITIZENSHIP—Py Char'es Ed- 
gar Finch, director of Junior High School Grades 
and Citizenship, Rochester, New York. 288 p 
Many ils. American Book Company. 1927 

HEALTHFUL LIVING—Based on the Essentials of 
Psychology for High-School Pupils. Revised 
Edition—By Jesse Feiring Williams, professor 
of Physical Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. The Maemillan Company. 1927 
il. 596 p. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
STU DIES—Schoo! Housing Survey for the Mon- 
rovia Union High School District—By Osman R 
Hull and Willard S. Ford, of the School of Edu- 
eation. 50 p. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 1927. 

HOME FOLKS: A Geography for beginners—By 
J. Russell Smith, professor of Economic Geog- 
raphy, Columbia University, author of “Human 
Geography,” ete., quarto. 260 p. col plates, pro- 
fusely il. The John C, Winston Company. 1927. 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL as Administra- 
tor, Supervisor, and Director of Extra-Curricu- 

¢ lar Activities—By Alexander Crippen Roberts, 
professor of Education and director of the Ex- 
tension Service in the University of Washington; 
and Edgar Marian Draper, assistant professor 
of Education in the University of Washington 
With a foreword by Lotus D. Coffman, president 
of the University of Minnesota. 360 p. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1927. $2.00. 

SIGNS OF HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD—A picture 
of the optimal child, with some suggestions as 
to how this ideal may be attained—By Hugh 
Chaplin, instructor in the Department of Dis- 
eases of Children, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University; and consultant 
in Pediatrics, New York State Department of 
Health; and Edward A. Strecker, professor of 
Nervous and Mental Diseases in the Jefferson 
Medical College; clinical professor in Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene in Yale 
University 40 p il. American Child Health 

Association, 1927. 25 cents. 


* * * 


OURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOL- 
J OGY is a new magazine of theory and prac- 
tice, published monthly by the American View- 
point Society, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 
The editor-in-chief is E. George Payne. The 
subscription price is $3.00 per year. Single 
copies 35 cents. The nature and scope of the 
new journal is well indicated by its title and by 
the contents of its initial number, which con 
prises: 

The Sociological Basis of Curricula for Teacher- 
training, by E The Subject Matter 
of the Curriculum and Sociology, by George 8S 


George Payne; 
Counts; Research in Educational Sociology, by Har- 
vey W. Zorbaugh; What Is Educational Sociology? 
by Charles A. Ellwood; Educational Sociology in 
Normal Schools, by Stephen G. Clement; Behavior 
Adjustments and the Junior High School Curricu- 
lum, by Philip W. L. Cox, and How to Translate 
Detailed Objectives Into a Program of Civic Edu- 
cation, by Charles C. Peters. 
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CALENDER OF FORTHCOMING 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


November 


9 


2 National Committee for Mental Hygiene; New 
York City; Clifford W. Beers, Secretary, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York City 

7-13—American Education Week. 

11 Armistice Day. 

11-24—-Annual Roll Call; American Red Cross 

13-19—Children’s Book Week—Miss Marion 


Humble, 25 
21-23 


Section; 


West Thirty-third Street, 
California 


New 


Association, 


York 
Central 


Vicinity ; 


Teachers’ 
Meeting, Fresno and 
Secretary, Rt. F, Box 100, Fresno 
24—Thanksgiving Day. 


or _9¢ 
20-26 


Annual 
Louis P. Linn 
—California 


Kindergarten-Primary Associa- 


tion; Los Angeles; Miss Lavinia McMurdo, Secre- 
tary, 116 Frederick Street, San Francisco ° 

9—C. T. A. Board of Directors; Hotel Alexan- 
dria, Los Angeles 


December 


10—C,. T. A. Council of Education; Semi-Annual 


Meeting, Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles 

12-15—California Teachers’ Association Central 
Coast Section; Santa Cruz; T. S. MacQuiddy, Sec- 
retary, Watsonville 

17-20—American Vocational Association, Los An- 
ge'es; President, Edwin A. Lee, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

19-22—California Teachers’ Association Bay Sec- 
tion; Annual Meeting, Oak'and; E. G. Gridley, Sec- 


retary, 312 Federal Telegraph Bui'ding, 
21-23 


Section; F. L 


Oakland 


California Teachers’ Association 


Southern 


Thurston, Secretary, 732 Van Nuys 
Building, Los Angeles. Imperial County, Los An- 
geles County, Riverside County, San Bernardino 
County, San Diego County, Santa Barbara County 


and Ventura County will co-operate 


The 


with county in- 
city 


stitutes on that week following institute 


districts will co-operate and hold their sessions De- 
cember 19, 20, 21 A'hambra, Glendora, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Riverside, 
Santa Barbar nd Santa Monica 
* * * 
H. J. Hagerman, President of the Western States 


Taxpayers’ Conference, at the recent annual meet- 


ing at Santa Fe, New Mexico, in speaking of the 
importance of water in the western states declared 
that “every drop of water, every piece of land 
which can irrigated at reasonable cost, every 
acre of non-irrigable range country which can be 
conserved for cattle and sheep raising, every forest 
area which can be renewed as reasonably used, 
every ton of coal, every barrel of oil, every pound 
of lead, copper, zine, iron and other staple metal is 


going to be needed for use for what may be fairly 
termed an immediate 

“It is idle to talk, as some do, about the futilities 
and the fatuity of the 


Pinchots in the face of 


posterity. 
of conservation Roosevelts 
this undoubted fact. I 
immediate 


and 


think we shou'd all forget and minor 


personal or political prejudices in clinging to these 
dominant 


truths.” 
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CONTRACT CASES 
UPERINTENDENTS, principals and trus- 
tees may well take notice of two decisions 

made recently concerning the letting of con- 
tracts. In San Mateo County the decision was 
merely the opinion of the District Attorney— 
in Santa Clara County it was a Superior Court 
decision given in a case brought on mandamus 
proceedings. 

In San Mateo County the trustees of a district 
advertised for bids for the construction of a 
new elementary school building. The bids ran 
from $146,375 to $170,000 and the time for com 
pletion was given from 145 days to 210 days. 
Che low bids were $146,375 with 205 working 
days for completion. The 
$148,000 and 145 days for 
trustees awarded the 


lowest bidder as it 


next lowest was 


The 
second 


completion. 
contract to the 


was deemed necessary to 


have the building finished as soon as possible. 


The District Attorney ruled that ‘one bid 
could not be rejected—that the trustees were 
bound (1) to accept the lowest bidder or (2) 


prove him irresponsible or (3) reject the entire 
lot of The appeared 
and started court proceedings to force the trus- 


bids. lowest bidder then 
him 


time 


tees to give him the contract or to show 


that had a 
met it. He 
the 


irresponsible. He contended 


been set he would have 
the 


was voided. 


limit was 


awarded contract, and first contract 

In Santa Clara County practically the same 
matter came before the superior court on man- 
damus. The trustees of a certain district opened 
the bids for their building. 
the over 
After considering all angles the con- 
awarded to the 
contract entered 
faithful performance 


labor and materials were furnished. 


The bids were all 


within estimate and 
$160,000. 
tract 
The 


and 


ran slightly 


lowest bidder. 


and 


was next 


was into recorded 


bonds for 


and for 
The contractor began his work. He was noti- 
fied that action would be taken by the low man 
but did all of the excavating and put his material 
on the The court stopped 
him and the judge instructed the trustees to 


grounds. decision 
either accept the low bidder or else reject all 
bids. They rejected all bids and re-advertised 
for the building, and the contractor will receive 
nothing for the work done thus far. 

School officials should be careful of this de 
tail when planning a building program. 
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* VERY variety of beautiful song and music you 
need for the children is now inimitably Ortho- 
phonic, and it can come forth like the actual living 
music instead of a shadow of this music—on the 
New School Orthophonic Victrola. 

The New School Orthophonic is incredibly true 
to tone. It plays the most beautiful music of the 
world exactly as it is. Now the smallest child in 
school can hear music as the greatest living-masters 
can hear it, or as audiences hear it when a sym- 
phony rolls out from the strings, woodwinds, and 
brasses of a great Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The School Orthophonic has every proved neces- 
sity for school use. Lustrous oak cabinet in early 
Italian style; wheels for easy moving from room to 
room and up and down the stairs; a portion of the 
back that lifts into a shelf to make a desk for you; 
automatic stop when record is played; locks for 
both doors, and for the cover, to prevent tampering. 

School is on. Your need of Orthophonic Music 
grows clearer to you every day. Arrange a pay- 
ment plan with your Victor dealer, or write us. 
Let us send you complete list, to date, of Ortho- 
phonic Records for every class in every grade in 
school. Some are many records in one. Hear these: 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Torchlight Dance (Fackeltanz) (Meyerbeer) — 

VICTOR BRASS ENSEMBLE; Souvenir (Drdla); Sere- 

nade (Drigo) (Violin-Flute-’Cello-Harp)—FLor- 

ENTINE QUARTET. (Have the children distinguish 

the different instruments. Sounds of each are 

beautiful and distinct) 20637—75c 
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Mother Goose songs, songs 
of far-off lands, lullabies, 
spirituals, poem-stories, 
accompaniments, rhythms, 


folk-dances, musical selec- 


tions, music of instruments 
of the orchestra 


... play them on the New 


SCHOOL 
ORTHOPHONIC 
VICTROLA 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 
Sing a Song of Sixpence; 2. I Love Little Pussy; 3. 
Pussy Cat; 4. Dickory, Dickory, Dock; 5. Over 
the Hills and Far Away; 6. By Lo; 1. Diddle 
Diddle Dumpling; 2. Wee Willie Winkle; 3. 
Bean Porridge Hot; 4. Three Little Mice; 5. 
Jack and Jill; 6. The Feast of Lanterns. Sung 
very clearly and beautifully by ANNA Howarp. 
20621—7 5c 
RHYTHMS 

Votive for Skipping; Theme for Skipping; Camp 
of Gypsies; Play-fun by the Orchestra..20736—75c 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward) ; Battle Hymn 
of the Republic (Howe-Steffe); Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean (Thomas A. Becket) (pipe 
organ by Mark Andrews ... an accompaniment 
really inspiring!) be 20745—75c 
SONGS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hark! Hark! the Lark (from Cymbeline) (Shake- 
speare-Schubert)—LAMBERT MURPHY; Who Is 
Sylvia (from “Two Gentlemen of Verona) 
(Shakespeare-Schubert )—RoOYAL DADMUN. 
4008—$1.00 
Solvejg’s Song; Solvejg’s Cradle Song (from “Peer 
Gynt”) (Grieg)—LUCY MARSH 4014—$1.00 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 

Go Down Moses; I Want to Be Like Jesus—tus- 
KEGEE QUARTET 20518—75c 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Finlandia (Sibelius—Op. 26, No. 7)—ROYAL ALBERT 
HALL ORCHESTRA 9015—$1.50 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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SAN DIEGO COUNTY NOTES 


oe DIEGO County 
1927, 


Board of Education on Sep- 


tember 3, entered upon its duties for the 


year 1927-28 with a newly organized membership, 
as follows: Fred A. Boyer, president, from Coro- 


nado; M 
Barry, 


W. Perry, member, from Escondido; L. O. 
member, from El Cajon; W. P. Dunlevy, 
member, from San Diego City ; Ada York, secretary 
ex officio, County Superintendent of Schools. 


Mr. Boyer, the newly chosen president, is prin- 
cipal of the grammar school in the city which was 
host to the Superintendents’ Convention Octo- 
ber 3 to 7. All of the members this year have 
served consecutively or intermittently for a number 
of years except W. P. Dunlevy, who was appointed 
by the Board of Supervisors in July, 1927, to serve 
his first term as a member of the County Board. 
Mr. Dun'evy is well known, having served with dis- 
tinction in the capacity of State Director of the 
N. E. A. during the year 1924-25, and is a member 
of California Council of Education. He has 
been a valued member of the faculty of the 
Diego Senior High School. 


also 


San 


The final act of the preceding board was the 
issuing of the new Course of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools of San Diego County. This is gen- 
erally conceded to be an _ excellent course of 
study, based upon new viewpoints entire'y It 
appears in attractive and convenient form. 


The field department of the office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools in San Diego has been 
increased by the appointment of Lauron H 
lace as a deputy superintendent who will visit 
with John Gray Imel, who 
that capacity for a number of 
his appointment 


Love- 
schools in co-operation 
has been serving in 
luring 
t. Mr. Lovelace has a background of 
experience, 


years, 


as Assistant Super- 
intenden suc- 


cessful augmented by recent studies in 
include 


leomed with 


his specialties, whicl and 


enthusiasm 


tests measure- 
into the 


which have opened so auspici- 


ments. He is we 
progressive activities 
ous'y for this year in 

The American peopl 
which governs the 


San Diego County. 


want this 
schools in preparing their annual 
exhibit of the work of school children for the 
County exhibit of results, and the 
result is the evidence to 
patrons of the effective 
has been carried on in the schools 


results! It is 


Fair. It is an 


results are varied One 


the parents and _ school 
instruction whic 
for the year past 

Another is the evidence of talent and ability on 
the part of the pupi's 


the taxpayers are not 


Another is the evidence that 

making their 
Still another is the evidence of growth in 
the schools, as to enrollment, quality of instruc- 
attainments of the pupils. 

The exhibit shows other phases which are inter- 
esting to note. It reflects, for instance, the indus- 
tries in the 


investments 
in vain 


tion, and as to the 


various sections from which the chil- 
sent their products; it reflects the cli- 
mate and environment of these localities; it reflects 
the child’s ‘‘opportunities’” or at least the extent 
to which he is !ed by parents and teachers to 
recognize the opportunities about him 

All of this is 
yachts from boys 


dren have 


shown by model 


; mechan- 
ical toy trucks and tractors from boys living where 


such things as 
living at seaside resorts 


road work is helping to bring a new community into 


being; model cabins from boys who see 


carpen- 





ters erecting summer homes among the 
the mountain sections; baskets in the Indian de- 
signs from girls living near reservations or old 
time ranch houses where valuable collections can 
be seen. 

The diversity of climate 
are indicated by such 


pines in 


and native resources 
exhibits as cases of sea 
mosses set forth in contrast to baskets made of 
desert plants; environment and mode of living 
are reflected in such variety as daintily appointed 
luncheon tables where all of the decorations are 
the handiwork and ideas of the pupils, and rows 
of substantial jars of food products such as fruits 
and vegetables and jellies preserved and often- 
times picked and indeed raised by the girls them- 
selves. Individual and racial talents are indicated 
in, perhaps, charming water colors bearing the ini- 
tials of Japanese pupils, fine needlework by some 
little Spanish girl, or an outstanding conventional 
design by a reticent little Indian boy.—Ada York, 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


* * . 


An e'ementary and high school education of 12 
years costs the State less than a five-year prison 
term, according to State Superintendent of Schools, 
William John Cooper. 


An education up to the college 
$1536.84 in California. A five year 
costs the State $1875. 


year 
prison 


costs 
term 


“Education greatly diminishes crime. Our prisons 
are populated with illiterates who usually are bur- 
dens to the State or to friends in their latter years 
The 


32,” says Mr. Cooper. 


average educated man is se'f-supporting at 





Clarence W. Edwards, Fresno County Super- 
intendent of Schools and member of the Board 
of Directors, California Teachers’ Association, 
who took a prominent part in the rural school 
conferences recently at Coronado. See p. 527. 
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“Nothing to unlearn” from the 
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Jackson, Sanders, Sproul 


(at Stanford) 


(at Harvard) 


(at Salem Normal) 


Bookkeeping and Business 
Knowledge 


Introduced for use this fall in many California high schools 


With this book, students are never 
forced to discard school room 
knowledge on their first encounter 
with the business world. Through 
the balance sheet approach, it pre- 
sents bookkeeping principles in the 
best way that modern ideas have 
evolved. And it illustrates these 
principles by examples approved 
by leading practicing accountants. 


Class discussions and written lab- 
oratory problems arouse and re- 
tain interest; sets which relate to 
common businesses furnish ample 
material for practice; typewritten 
facsimile illustrations acquaint stu- 
dents with the forms of commer- 
cial transactions. Throughout, 
there is a complete linking-up of 
bookkeeping principles with actual 
business practice. 


CALIFORNIA PRICES 


First-Year Course 
Second-Year Course 


Complete Course 


$1.28 
1.34 
2.50 


GINN & COMPANY 


45 Second Street, 


San Francisco, California 
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Grace Abbott, 





chief of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, announces a new bul'etin (No. 178) on the 
Promotion of the Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity 
and Infancy. This pamphlet contains much ma- 
terial of direct value to California school people. 

Ada Hart Arlitt is professor and head of the de- 
partment of Child Care and Training, University of 
Cincinnati and director of Parent Education and 
Mothers Training Center Association. 

Caroline W. Barbour, the progressive president 
of the International Kindergarten Union, served 
last year as president of the Wisconsin State Kin- 
dergarten Association. She is director of the Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Department of Education at the 
State Teachers’ College, Superior Wisconsin. 

Emma B. Bartlett is editor of the Public School 
Music Bulletin, published by the Wayside Press, 857 
South San Pedro Street, Los Angeles. This journal 
is the official publication of the California Public 
School Music Conference, and is now in its fourth 
volume 

At Beverly Hills the new elementary school is to 
be in the Spanish Rennaissance style, with patio, 
library and auditorium. 

Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond is chairman for South- 
ern California of a national radio contest conducted 
by the Atwater-Kent Radio Corporation. This audi- 
tion is arranged like the National Oratorical 
Contest, with local district and national finals. 
Awards of $17,500 will be distributed. 

The Educational Commission of the California 
Taxpayers’ Association will distribute at cost for 
one year to the school systems of the state the 
School Bus Transportation Accounting Forms which 
it has worked out. Although the system was re- 
ceived with appreciation by the state, county, and 
district authorities, it can not be distributed by 
the State Department of Education until next year. 
To tide over those districts that have asked for 
sets, the commission took the action stated above. 
In this way the schools will be supplied until dis- 
tribution is taken over by the state next year.—The 
Tax Digest 

President William Wallace Campbell, University 
of California, received salary increase from $12,000 
to $15,000 per annum. 

Arthur Henry Chamberlain, former state execu- 
tive secretary of the C. T. A., is now secretary for 
the California Association for Education in Thrift 
and Conservation, with offices at 354 Pacific Build- 
ing, San Francisco 

Josephine Chase has written ‘New York at 
School,” describing the activities of the New York 
City schoo's, and published by the Public Education 
Association of New York City 

L. E. Chenoweth, Kern County Superintendent of 
Schools, has devised a score card for the standard- 
ization of the rural schools. With the assistance of 
Professor E. J. Ashbaugh of Ohio State University 
a complete survey of the physical condition of rural 
schools in Kern County has been made. 

The Twentieth Annual Christmas Seal Sale is be- 
ing conducted under the auspices of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. The California Tubercu- 
losis Association has its state headquarters at 901 

Griffith McKenzie Bui'ding, Fresno. The California 
State executive secretary is Mrs. Edythe Tate- 
Thompson. The national offices are at 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City 

Frances E,. Clark, educational director of the Vic- 











tor Talking Machine Company, in a recent notable 
address in California, states that if superimposed 
upon a thorough foundation of taste and love for 
and knowledge of real music, the desire to read 
its notation comes naturally, unforced, spontaneously, 
resulting in more and better sight reading when it 
is needed and when the child has realized a need 
for it—in part singing and enjoyment of advanced 
song literature. 

The Howell Mountain Nature Club publishes a 
monthly bulletin, “‘The Live Oak,” in the interest of 
nature study. Harold W. Clark is editor and man- 
ager. The club is under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Biological Science at Pacific Union College, 
Angwin, Napa County, California. 


Morris Cox, Jr., son of the former president of 
the California Teachers Association, is studying at 
Harvard University for the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Willow Glen is the newest municipality in Cali- 
fornia. It was incorporated September 7th. The 
new city adjoins San Jose. Charles Crook is super- 
intendent of schools there. Mr. Crook is president 
of the Santa Clara County Board of Education and 
president of the San Jose Kiwanis Club. He is a 
live wire. 

W. O. Davies, District Superintendent of the San 
Leandro E'ementary Schools, reports a 100 per cent 
increase in enrol'ment during the past two years. 
Noteworthy are the kindergarten and pre-primer 
classes. Every school has an orchestra and band. 
Piano instruction and classical dancing is available 
to all students who wish training in these forms of 
esthetic expression. 

Mrs. Rachel DuBois, teacher of civics in the 
Woodbury, New Jersey, High School, in March, 
1927, was accused by local patriotic organizations 
of radical teachings. The accusers were unable to 
prove their charges and withdrew. The evidence 
was wholly refuted. Mrs. DuBois was re-elected 
and publicly exonerated.—National Council Pre- 
vention of War News Bulletin, September 1, 1927. 

Anita Delano, associate in fine arts at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, was recently 
selected as one of the twe!'ve western women artists 
to exhibit her work in conjunction with the National 
Convention of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 

E. Estelle Downing of the Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, is chairman of 
the International Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. She is lead- 
ing an important nation-wide movement on the 
interests of international good wi'l and understand- 
ing. 

Mrs. Ruth Edmonds of Colusa, has accepted ap- 
pointment as Colusa County rural school supervisor. 
She is a graduate of the San Francisco State Teach- 
ers College, and has had much experience in the 
rural school field. 

The Elim Union Grammar School, near Turlock, 
now has as principal, W. A. Knapp of Delhi. 

At Escondido a $40,000 bond issue has been 
passed, for the erection of primary department 
buildings. 

Minerva Ferguson, Lake County Superintendent 
of Schools, announces that the Upper Lake Union 
School District hopes to vote bonds for a new build- 
ing this year. Increased attendance has rendered 

the present building inadequate. 
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McKinley, Howland and Dann’s 
WORLD HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


(752 pages) 


and 


WORLD HISTORY TODAY 


(859 pages) 
Profusely illustrated in black-and-white and color 


Price of each volume, $1.92 


N THESE two new books, which give a graphic account of European 
history from prehistoric beginnings to the present time, particular 
attention is paid to the industrial, social, and economic life of the dif- 
ferent races. The treatment is judicial, the style fresh and stimulating, 
and the organization of the material original and unusually teachable. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street San Francisco 























Announcement 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Advanced Course 


Now on Press—Ready November 15 


The publication of the Advanced Course completes the series of this, the latest of all 
bookkeeping texts. 
The Elementary and Advanced Texts, together with one Practice Set, contain ample 
material for the most comprehensive courses. A complete edition of the textbook con- 
fines the contents of the Elementary and Advanced Course in one volume. 

SALIENT FEATURES: 
Effective Method of Approach and Teaching Plan. 
Broadens the scope and emphasizes educational values of bookkeeping. 
Focuses attention on fundamentals by eliminating non-essential routine. 
Flexible and adapted for use under any conditions. 
Relieves the teacher of a vast amount of checking and other tiresome, ineffectual, routine work. 
Teachers’ Manual contains solutions of all exercises and problems in complete detail. 
Economical in cost of supplies. 
Recognizes the supremacy of the teacher in the trinity of instructor, student and subject-matter. 

LIST PRICES: 

Elementary Text $1.50 Practice Set $1.20 
Advanced Text . 1.50 Complete Text 2.00 











Write for Information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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In Fresno recent building additions to the schools 
completed at a cost of $100,000, 
exclusive of the Edison School addition, which cost 
$190,000. 

Mrs. Dolly Deputy County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, announces that the county 
1,000 students over 


have been over 


Garst, Riverside 


schools have increased a!most 
last year. 
Elizabeth I. Gibson of the Grant School, Los An- 
speaking of the value of kindergarten 
that the kindergarten is planned 
mind that the very young child 
important stage in his life— 
that he has a right to exist simply as a child in- 
stead of an adult in preparation—and that this part 
of his life shou'd be lived in the fullest and most 


The kindergarten endeavors to pro- 


geles, in 
training, states 
with the 


is living through an 


idea in 


complete way. 
vide the environment that the child of four or five 
needs in order to experience this fullness of child- 
hood 

Mabelle Glenn, director of Public School Music, 
Kansas City, is one of the editors of the school 
music publications of Hall and McCreary Company, 
416 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Plans and Projects From a Modern 
30-page bulletin, illustrated in colors, and pub- 
lished by Child Life, Rand McNally & Company, 
536 South Park Street, Chicago. Anthony R. Gould, 
circulation manager, that he will be glad 
to mail this bulletin to teachers, schools or super- 


School is a 


states 


intendents requesting it 

At Gridley all bids for the construction of a pro- 
posed new $150,000 high school plant have been re- 
jected because the bids were too high. The nearest 
bid was $2,000 above the specified amount. 

Fred J. Hartman is director of the Department 
of Education of the United Typothetae of America, 
Chicago. 
reports a 
high 


with offices at 600 W. Jackson Blvd., 

Cc. D. Harvey, 
proposed bond 
school building at Beaumont. 

William H, County Superintendent of 
Schools of Contra County and a member of 
the Educational Commission of the California Tax- 
Association, has been appointed by Gover- 
a member of the School Law Codifica- 
charged with 
school laws and rewriting 


Superintendent, 
$75,000 for a 


District 
issue of new 
Hanlon, 
Costa 


payers’ 
nor Young as 
committee is 


tion Committee The 


the codifying of the state 


of the law which they deem it wise to 
revise.—The Tax 
Daisy A. 


University of New 


portions 
Digest 
Hetherington, professor of education, 
York, each summer conducts the 
University of California Play School at the Berke- 
ley Summer Session 

Oliver R. Hartzel of San Rafael 
500,000 building program is now 
$30,000 have been allot- 


ted for the landscaping of the school premises and 


Superintendent 
reports that his $ 
in its third and final year 


the conditioning of athletic fields 


Mrs. Catherine Gray Hooton, San Benito County 
states that, with a 


both the 


superintendent, few exceptions, 


all teachers in elementary and secondary 


either Teachers College or University 
graduates. The from $1215 to $1400 
in the rural schools and from $1400 to $1600 in the 
Hollister schools. The high school pays from $2000 
to $4000. 

The staff of the Huntington Park Union High 
School includes the following officials: K. L. Stock- 


ton, Charles L. Johns, vice- 


schools are 


salaries range 


supervising principal ; 


principal; R. M. Westover, manager ; 
Nellie A. Miller, secretary; Mary Alice Austin, dean 
of girls, and Paul E. Webb, research and guidance. 

The Hayward Union High School has a beautiful 
new plant representing a total cost of approximately 
$500,000. Frederic P. Johnson has been principal 
of the schoo! for the past sixteen years and has 
been supported by a capable and farsighted board 
of trustees. The plant comprises fifty recitation 
rooms, extensive science laboratories, home 
nomics and commercial departments, and an admir- 
able gymnasium. There are 800 
faculty of 38. 

Lydia M. Kellogg, Supervisor of Dietetics, Pasa- 
dena City Schools, in discussing the school cafe- 
teria, states that no group of children is harder 
to feed that our school children, and that no group 
responds more readily to simp'e well-prepared and 
attractively served food. 

Mrs. J. V. Kelsey, president of the fourth district 
California P.-T. A., is making a special study of 
the education of Indian children. She is urging 
the passing of the Swing bill, which provides appro- 
priations for the care and relief of California In- 
dians. 


business 


eco- 


students and a 


Gretchen Kyne and Claire Thursby, teachers in 
the Oakland City have 
preparing a text, “Living Latin.” 

In Newman, Edythe Latta, former principal of 
the Yolo School and is now supervising principal of 
both the grammar schools. 


Schools, col'aborated in 


Dr. C. R. Leech has recently resigned after twenty 
years of service as member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Walnut Creek Grammar School. 

Ruth W. Inyo County Superintendent of 
Schools, states that every six weeks the principal 
of each school sends to her office an exhibit of the 
past work of the schoo! during that period. 

Stella M. Linscott is attendance officer in 
County. She is a past grand 
of Eastern Star in California. 

Vivian L. 


Leete, 


Napa 
matron of the Order 
Long, Plumas County Superintendent 
of Schools, states that an interesting reading mono- 
graph has been compiled through the co-operative 
effort of teachers, developed through reading confer- 
ences directed by Clara E. Kaps of Chico College. 

The largest municipal swimming pool in Los An- 
geles was recent!y opened in Griffith Park. 


The Los Angeles Junior High School Principals’ 


Association is now merged into the Los 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 

Mrs. Nelle Scott Lucas is now editor of the 
Parent-Teacher, official monthly journal of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers. Her 
address is 1261 Colton Street, Los Ange'es. 


Angeles 


Jessie B. Madison, Lassen County Superintendent, 
announces that the Madeline School is using a tem- 
porary remodeled building to take the place of their 
school house, which was burned. 

In Sonoma County Nelle Mead, Assistant County 
Superintendent, is primary supervisor for the county. 

Martha Meade is director of the Home Service 
Bureau of the Sperry Flour Company, with offices 
in the Sperry Building, 141 California Street, San 
Francisco. The company issues a wall-size food 
chart in co'ors for the use of high school classes 
in food studies. 


Hughes Mearns is 
new 


a recognized leader in the 
movement for creative expression. His book 
Creative Youth was named by the American Library 
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The Problem of Vocational Guidance 


By Georce E. Myers 
Professor of Vocational Education and Guidance at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


The vocational guidance movement is developing rapidly and everyone inter- 
ested in this subject will welcome this new book by Professor Myers. 

The relation of intelligence tests and other standardized tests to vocational 
guidance is discussed. 

The question of vocational guidance in rural communities is given special 
attention. 


Particularly interesting chapters are: 


VI. Occupational Try-out or Exploratory Experience in the Junior 
and Senior High School Period. 


VII. Individual Counseling in Junior and Senior High School. 


JUST PUBLISHED—$1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
350 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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.... not alone finest furniture, 


but highest teaching efficiency 





SHELDON Engineers fit SHELDON 
Furniture to your needs. Free furni 
ture floor plan drawings made espe- 
cially for you show how you can get 
the most modern teaching efficiency 
possible. : 


No. 1080 table, as illustrated, is an 
all-purpose unit for the laboratory 
Thus the first semester can be devoted 
to a physics course, and the second 
semester to a chemistry course. Shel- 
don adjustable stools give greater com- 
fort and ease in lecture periods 

Write for new, illustrated 168 page 
catalog and complete details on SHEL- 
DON Free Engineering Service. Start 
your school towards highest teaching 
efficiency with SHELDON Laboratory 
Furniture. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
Scientific Furniture—Scientifically Built 
Muskegon, Mich., U. S. A. 


H. T. SPENCER 


Representative for California, Arizona 
and Nevada 


No. 1080 Multi-Service Chemistry and Physics Table. 200 Davis St. San Francisco 
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Association as one of the books of 1925 
He is at present giving courses in creative 


sion in New York Unive 


forty best 


expres- 


rsity 


In Merced the Galen Clark Grammar School has 


iddition, to provide accom- 
increased enrollment of the pres- 


named in honor 


1is school was 
for over forty years resided in 

and was the 
place. He 

ake his home in Yosemite 


most 


picturesque 


was the first 


Bertha Merrill, Shasta County 
Schools, that the 


has 


Superintendent of 
Shasta High 
opened its session in 


costing $125,000. 


‘ 


announces 
School at Redding, 
a new building 


County 
fall 
The new union 


high school for the Monrovia- 


Arcadia-Duarte District, costing $500,000, is being 
designed by Austin and Ashley, architects. 

Portia F. Moss, Placer Superintendent, 
calls attention to the fact that no other county in 
from the state line over the 
Sierra Nevadas, down to the floor of 
the great Sacramento Valley; thus no other single 
county has such a wide range 


County 


all California extends 
summit of the 


of resources or diver- 
sity of climate and products of the 

Mrs. Sarah McLean Mullen, head of the 
department in the Lincoln High School, 
has written a text on oral English which 
published by Ginn and Company. 
on the sixty 


soil. 
Eng!ish 
Glenda'e, 
is being 
The text is based 
common errors made in the use 
of the English language. 

Mrs. Isobel Murphy, 
School, California, has recommended The Magazine 
World (published at 8 Arlington Street, Boston) 
for the use of high school students for English, 
creative writing and home study. 

The National Citizens 
with Latin-America, 
S:. E., 


most 


teacher in the Lodi High 


Committee on Relations 
has offices at 212 First Street, 
Washington, D. C. The secretary is Mercer 
G. Johnston. It illustrated bulletin, en- 
titled “Good which will be of interest 


t teachers of history 


issues an 
Neighbors,” 
to Spanish teachers and and 
geography 

The National 


lishes a 


Industrial Conference Board pub- 


(347 Park Avenue, New 
f interest to all teachers and students 
of finance and economics 


monthly bulletin 
York City) « 


Ernest L. Owen, Director of Music at the 
pais Union School, 


fornia Public School 


Tamal- 
is president of the 
Music Conference 

At Palm Springs, in the Coachella District, a new 
school, modern 
completed. The 


High Cali- 


and beautiful in design, has been 


architecture is of the Spanish type. 


The American Vocational Association, with offices 


at 749 Chamber of 


geles, is 


Commerce 


holding its second 


Building, An- 
annual convention in 
that city, ember 17-20, 1927 The Local 

Ben F. Pearson, 
Southern California 
Los Angeles, California; Wm. S 
vice-chairman, Vocational 


Angeles Schools, 


Los 


Con- 


vention Committee comprises: 


chairman, manager personnel, 
Edison Company, 
Kienholz, Director 

Public 
secretary, 
Vocational 


Edu- 
Angeles; 
director of 
University of 


cation, Los 
Benj. W. Johnson, 
Division of 
California at 

In the 
formerly a teacher in the 


Los 
assistant 
Education, 
Angeles 

Sacramento High School John 


Los 
E. Peterson, 
Part-Time High School, 
has accepted the position of Dean of Boys 

B. B. Rakestraw, director of the Uni- 


versity of California Extension Division states that 


assistant 


during the past year 29,000 persons enrolled in ex- 
tension classes. The most popular subject was edu- 
cation, which attracted 8694 registrants. Correspon- 
dence lessons totaled 62,539. Education again was 
with 1,914 students. The 
department of visua! education sent out 5,877 mov- 


the most popular subject 


ing picture and stereopticon slide programs. 
The State 
Young to 


Commission, 
investigate the 
comprises: 


appointed by Governor 
retirement salary 
President C. L. McLane of the 
Board of Education: Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
former State President California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; Mark Keppel, Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools and President of 
the California Teachers’ Association ; 
Graeme Fraser, California State 
National Education Association. 


situa- 
tion, 


State 
Los 


and Anna 
Director for the 


Thaddeus Rhodes, member of the C. T. A. 
of Directors, is Secretary of the School 
Club, which meets in the offices of the Berkeley 
Board of Education. tecently Professor Fletcher 
Swift spoke on “Sources of School Revenue.” 

Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, National Director Girl 
Scouts, states that the Thirteenth National Conven- 
tion recently held in New York City was the largest 
and most representative in the history of the organ- 
ization. 


Board 
Executives 


James Edward Rogers is Director of the National 
Physical Education Service, maintained by the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America, 
at 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Dr 
is also chief of the Division of Physical 
and School Hygiene, U. S. Bureau of 

St. Helena Union High School District is now 
planning a bond issue to enlarge the present school 
building. W. U. Gaylord principal, is an active 
the California Teachers Association, Bay 


togers 
Education 
Education. 


official in 
Section. 

Perle Sanderson, Colusa County Superintendent 
of Schools, announces the continuance of the school 
nursing program. 


nurse, worked 


Miss Mary Newbold, the school 
during the summer with a group of 
Camp Forward, the hea!th 
Shasta County. 


children at camp in 


Frances Mary Shaw, who 
University of California at Angeles, 
studied at Columbia University, recently 
there her master’s degree cum laude. 

Dr. W. P. Shepard, former health officer for the 
city of Berkeley, now for some time has had charge 
of the Pacific Coast Welfare Division of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, 
600 Stockton Street, San Francisco. He is develop- 
ing a wide with health officers, parent 
teachers’ associations, school authorities and other 
individuals and agencies, according to Dr. Donald 
B. Armstrong, Assistant Secretary of the company. 

Lola Jean Simpson, formerly associate editor of 
The California Monthly, has written a 
California, entitled ‘‘Back Fire,” 
by the Macmillan Company. 


graduated 
Los 


from the 
who 
received 


and 


with offices at 


program 


novel of 
recently published 


Pauline Smeading, counselor at 
High School, Los Angeles, reports 
of young people there, 
animals. 

John L. Stenquist, director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Baltimore, Maryland, who re- 
cently visited California, has expressed a special 
interest in the California Tax System as related to 
public school finance. 


Lafayette Junior 
a successful club 
interested in pets and 
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ante - 


Our Stage Equipment 
Department is at your 
service. We specialize 
in school installations 
and are in a position to 
furnish complete in- 
stallation of curtains, 
back-drops, drapes and 
scenery to meet any 
requirements, from the 
small and simple instal- 


lation to the most elab 


De tee oe 


orate. 





| 
} 


Write us regarding your problems and requirements. 


: C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


. California: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, Oakland 
Phoenix, Arizona; Reno, Nevada 


5 
{ 
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| NORMAL INSTRUCTOR Easier, More Effective Teaching With 
| 
ol ‘ 
of ee. 2 
in _—— 
| 
| and PRIMARY PLANS 
1e S aemnnenetinel = 4 
10 For TEACHERS of ALL GRADES and RURAL SCHOOLS 
a 
Subscribe Now and Pay Later 
he ‘ ‘ : 
a Supplies an abundance of Plans, 1 justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without 
Be Projects, Methods, Aids, Devices and this wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational maga- 
ae Material for use in all branches of zine, If you will fill out and mail the coupon at once, your 
0 elementary school a dion: Fell subscription will start with the number which you specify 
nt eaten doaaian ton haa Work, Con- and you need not pay until January 15 unless you prefer 
struction Work, etc.; page and dou- 
oe ble page Poster Patterns; designs $2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 
id for Blackboard Drawings, etc. a) Se ee: ae: ae a ae —<_ << ame aes on 
Ly. 10 Large Full Color Art Master- | . 
of pieces during the year with complete Use This Order Blank—Pay Jan. 15th If More Convenient 
of study material. | eet 
a Several pages of best entertain- [S. E. N.-Nov.] Date 19 
= ment material each month. | F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 554 Mission St., San Francisco 
M other departments and spe- Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
lor cial “ean of maaan interest and year beginning with the September 1927, issue. Price $2.00. 
ub helpfulness to teachers. | Place cross (X) in one of[{ ] Iam enclosing payment here- 
nd a il these squares to indicate with. 
F.A, Owen Publishing Co. | preference as to payment.[ |] ners oe not later than 
ju- Main Office: Dansville, N. Y. re . 
re- Pacific Coast Office: | N 
ial 554 Mission Street, San Francisco INDINE.....-----cecrcenseeseneensnenreensensnsernsnnesensesesenensssasarenenseserecesenes 
to Ask for catalog of over 400 books for St. or R. F. D 
Teachers and Schools | Sir ae rw innate eiaalnne i aim Cie ieee aa 
Pe CO ii eee State 
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Education News 
issued by the 


Vocational 
periodical, 


is a mimeographed 
Vocational Departments 
of Fresno public schools and is now in its second 
volume. The editor is Lynn E. Stockwell, director 
of Vocational Education. 


Wiley H. Swift is acting general secretary of the 
National Chi'd Labor Committee, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Gertrude Folks Zimand is in 
charge of research and publicity. 

At Tupman in Kern County a new $56,000 school 
is being erected 

The present principal of the Petaluma Junior 
High School is Estelle Unger, who has served four 
years as principal of the Washington Elementary 
School there formerly a teacher in 
the latter school, has accepted the principalship of 
the Washington School 

An institute of municipal administration will be 
held August 13-18, 1928 in 
auspices of the 


Jane Burns, 


Los Angeles, under the 
University of Southern California. 
Vista District, San Diego County, has passed a 
bond issue of $7500 to be used for additional school 
increasing attendance. 


rooms, necessitated by 


At Pacific 
notable 


Palisades near Santa Monica, is a 
educational project on the Chatauqua plan. 
The Executive Vice-President, in charge of the edu- 
cational program, is Dr. Oren B. Waite. A monthly 
bulletin is published entitled, “Pacific Palisades 
Progress.” 

Grace V. Widemann, of Gonzales, is secrearty of 


the Monterey County Elementary Principals’ Asso- 
ciation. This society is affiliated with the 
tary Principals’ Association of the 
Section, 

Ray Lyman 


versity, in 


Elemen- 
Central Coast 
Wilbur, President 
speaking of the 


by university 


of Stanford 
driving of 
that in 
number of 
at Stanford in the past two 
decades or so, we have had to send away a steadily 


Uni- 
automobiles 
spite of the 
automobiles 


students, says 
tremendous increase in the 
in use by students here 
decreasing number of students for poor scholarship 


On the contrary, scholarship have in- 


increase of motor cars 


averages 
creased right along with the 
here 

H. O. Williams, principal of the Kings City High 
School, announce hat the enrol'ment 
considerably larger than ever 
of the 
year 


ment, 


this year is 
before in the history 
institution. The 
with the 


faculty is the same as last 
exception of the agricultural depart- 
which is now taught by C 

W. L. Williams, Madera County 
of Schools that in the 
grades harmonica bands are 
ing the 1928 spr 
bine for a 


F. Frye. 
Superintendent 
higher elementary 
being organized. 


reports 


Dur- 
ing festival these groups wil! com- 
large public performance 

Women’s 
Labor 


Bureau of the 
reports four 


workers during the 


U. S. Department of 


summer schools for women 


past summer. Sweet 
Barnard College, New 
Wisconsin Summer School, for women 


Briar Col- 
York City ; 
in industry ; 
and Bryn Mawr College, are the pioneers. Brook- 
wood Labor institutes 


Virginia ; 


lege, 


College 


conducts 
for both men and women 


summer 


Lula E. Wright teaches first grade in the Lincoln 
School, New York City. She is joint author of Ex- 
perimental Practice in the City and 
School (New York City). Her book 
Magic Boat, a child’s story 


Country 


new is The 
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Alabama will spend fifty thousand dollars out 


of the State Treasury annually for the removal of 
illiteracy. The Legislature 
priation. 


has made such appro- 
This is $37,500 over its previous annual 
expenditure for this purpose. Since the county and 
city school boards are authorized to make similar 
appropriations to meet State expenditures, it means 
probably one hundred thousand dollars expended 
annually to wipe illiteracy out of the State of 
Alabama. 
* * * 


Speech Defect and Correction has become an issue 
in San Mateo County, under the able supervision 
of Mrs. Eleanor Mahoney, County Supervisor of 
Speech Correction. Classes have been started in 
many of the San Mateo County Schoo's. San Mateo 
system, under Mr. Hall, has special classes; Red- 
wood City under Mr. John Gill has done work 
with this important feature. In Halfmoon Bay Mr. 
Olson has inaugurated classes in this work with 
Miss Agness Gilecrest in charge, and work is pro- 
gressing very nicely. In Moss Beach, Mrs. Bessie 
Olson has taken up the work and many other 
schools are giving part-time work in this subject 

ok * * 


California Kindergarten-Primary Association has 
the fo'lowing officers and executive board,—Julia 
L. Hahn, President, Department of Education, City 
Hall, San Francisco; Rose Sheehan, Recording Sec- 
retary, Department of Education, Sacramento; 
Ethel Van Deusen, Treasurer, 6060 Hayes Avenue, 
Los Angeles; Lavinia McMurdo, Corresponding Sec- 
retary, 116 Frederick Street, 
cutive Board,—Katherine 
dent; Yetta Schoeniger, President, 
Ruth Hoover, President, Central 
Shepard, President, Central 
Schulze, President, North 
Wulff, President, Northern 
President, Southern Section. 


San Francisco. 
McLaughlin, 


Exe- 
Past Presi- 
Bay 
Section ; 
Section ; 


Section ; 
Shirley 

Toska 
tamona 
Elga Shearer, 


Coast 
Coast Section ; 


Section ; 


The fourth annual convention is held at Los An- 
geles, November 25-26, 1927. Headquarters, Roose- 
Hotel. Participating in the 
Madeline Veverka, 


vert program 


3arbara Green- 


are,— 
Grace Fulmer, 
wood, Vivian Evans, 
and Elizabeth Woods. 

At the meeting Mr. Walter B. 
member of the C, T. A. Board of Directors, 
speak on affiliation with the C. T. 
tion of classroom 


Marion Barbour, Floy Lewis 


business Crane, 
will 
A. Demonstra- 
work will be given at the 
versity Demonstration School. 


Uni- 


* * * 


The teachers of the Southern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ have a very worthy 
project in a home for disabled educators which is 
situated at 207 Ash Street, Ing'ewood, California. 
The home was started because of a necessity aris- 
ing When one of the members of the Southern 
Section was suddenly stricken. Mrs. Mary Farrahar 
of the Park High School is chairman 


Association 


Huntington 


of the committee that has this work in charge and 


Mrs. Farrahar is particularly active in caring for 
the project. At the present time there are two 
women teachers and a nurse resident of the home 
and one other has made application for admission. 
This is a most worthy undertaking and it is to 
be hoped that the labors of those in charge will 
be crowned with success. 








‘LEITZ 
Just From the Press —_a Miscroscopes 


TWO NEW BOOKS Send for literature 


Churchill-Grindell Rote Song Book Spindler & Sauppe 


5 86 Third St 

No. 7—A3e per copy Eiger 
There are now 7 books in the Rote Song 811 W. 7th Street 
Series. Illustrated circular with contents e , ia Ansiies 

will be sent upon request. ; s 
300k No. 1 35c each per copy 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 

45c each per copy 

Full Series (7 books) $ 
NEW OPERETTA— 


“Grandmother’s Flower Garden” 
For Primary and Intermediate Grades 
A beautiful operetta, interesting text, at- 
tractive melodies teeming with action. Cos- 
tuming fully illustrated with pictures. $1.00 


PER COPY. | Best for 
UTILITY BOOK 
Recreation Songs for Upper Grades ) Schools 
and Junior High 

This book is as popular with the upper 
grades as the rote song books are to the 
lower grades. PRICE 50c PER COPY 

Published and for sale by the authors 


Churchill-Grindell Company 
Platteville, Wisconsin 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


MULTISTAMP 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


The Portable Duplicator 


Adopted as standard equipment by the 
foremost school systems of the country. 


Ideal for quizzes, lessons, seatwork, ex- 
aminations, etc. Can be used on cheap, 
loose paper with utmost economy. Stencil 
may be removed and filed away 
for future use. 
You can Handwrite—Type— Draw 
Sketch or Trace 
NATURAL SLATE Multistamp beats the Blackboard 
BLACKBOARDS! for speed in daily tests. The teacher needs 
it where seat work is of vital importance. 
Saves the strain of oral work. Helps to 
reduce the number of failures in the class. 
No mess; no burdensome preparation. 
Write for Illustrated Literature. 


Is indispensable in the modern classroom. 
{ 


“Easy to Write on— 
Easy to Clean!’ 


“More Permanent Than 
the Finest Buildings!” 


“No Up-Keep Cost 
Whatsoever!”’ ee 2 THE MULTISTAMP CO. 
NATURAL SLATE ; 810 Flatiron Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

BLACKBOARD CO. Po No. 5 Multistamp, Standard size, 
101 Robin Ave., Paen y with complete equipment............ ...$26.50 
Pen Argyl, Pa. % a No. 3 Multistamp, half-letter size, 
ane with complete equipment 
Prices f. 0. b. San Francisco 
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SURE INCOME FOR YOU 
AT AGE 55 
$2,500 A YEAR FOR LIFE 


Many a person with smaller income than 
yours is making such sure provision for 
their later years that they will be able to 
say “good-bye” to work at 55. Imagine 
being able to retire at 55. Old enough to 
be glad to take things easier; young 
enough to enjoy your freedom. Worth 
trying for, isn’t it. And not nearly so 
difficult as you think. In addition, a 
monthly pension if, through sickness or 
accident, you are permanently unable to 
follow any gainful occupation. Just think 
of this— 


(1) $2,500 a year for Life—from 
age 55. Cash sum if preferred. 


(2) $250 a month if you become 
totally and permanently dis- 
abled through bodily injury 
or disease. 


Are you interested? Then write to the Sun 
Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company, 
for full particulars of their INVESTMENT 
Plan which can be applied to suit your own 
individual requirements. Let the Sun Life of 
Canada know what you can conveniently de- 
posit each year, and your exact age, and a 
definite p'an will be sent to you for your 
‘onsideration. No obligation is incurred. 


The Sun Life of Canada has assets of over 
$2345,000,000 under strict Government super- 
vision. You have, therefore, absolute security. 


Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance 
in Force 


Fill in and Mail This Coupon Today 


To G. HUBERT KERSLEY, 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, 
315 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 
Assuming I can save, and deposit $............ . 
per month, please send me—without obliga- 
tion on my part—full particulars of your 
investment plan showing: 

1. What income or cash sum I shall receive 
in years (15, 20, 25. 30, as you 
desire). 

2. In the event of total disability, how much 
I shall draw monthly 


Age 
Occupation 
Name 


Address 
(Use Penci!) 


DIRECTED 
HISTORY 
STUDY 


By Cuartes C. Scueck 
and M. A. Orton 


Washington Junior High Schools 
Rochester, New York 


This new publication has already been 
enthusiastically acclaimed by teachers 
who are searching for a satisfactory stu- 
dent’s workbook in American history for 


seventh and eighth grades. 


It is a method of teaching history 
based mainly upon the use of problems 
which serve to awaken the student’s in- 
terest and challenge him to find the solu- 


tions. In use the books have been success- 


ful in giving new life to history study. 


Directed History Study covers approved 
courses of study and follows sound psy- 
chological principles. In two books it 
covers the entire period of United States 


history to the present time. 


Send for further information. 


e 


WORLD BOOK 
COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
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COLORFUL 


— PaciFic ForREIGN ‘TRADE | 
AND TRAVEL EXPOSITION will 
be the most colorful held in San 
Francisco since the great Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, 
1915. Wares and merchandise of 
many lands will glitter in this 
“Show-Window to the World’— 
at the Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco, from November 11 to 20. 


Admission, 25 cents. Admission for 
STUDENTS, on week-days, from 10 
a.m, to 2 p. m., 10 cents. Many 
classes will attend this Educational 
event. 


Pacific 
Foreign Trade and 
Travel Exposition 











F. S. Ramsdell, district superintendent of Pittsburg 
district, has just had completed the plans and spe- 
cifications for a 
of the $225,000 

The 
Gothic architecture and 


new built out 
voted in his 
which is to be of Tudor 
built of red Roman brick, 
is of unit construction with a separate gymnasium 
Walter T. Helms of Richmond, 
siderable experience in 
with Mr. 
building 


high school to be 


bond issue recently 


district. building 


who has had con- 
building, 
matters 


schoo! advised 


Ramsdell as to concerning the 
This new building is to be 
site recently 

Mr. Ramsdell has 
burg for eleven years 
there were 22 teachers in the elementary division, 
with no high school At 


erected on a 
purchased for the 
been 


20 acre purpose 
superintendent at Pitts- 


When he went to the school 


present he has a teaching 
staff of 62 in the high and elementary schools. 





She simply didn’t “figure” 


on all those bills, 
didn’t “look like rain.” 

When Sickness, or Accident, or Quarantine, 
does interrupt the regular income, and brings 
a host of extra expenses—it’s terribly discour- 
aging for the teachers who “hadn't figured 
on it. 


because it 


Let the T. PR U. 
Help Pay the Bills 


There will be no excuse, will there, if mis- 
fortune comes and finds you unprepared to 
meet those sudden extra expenses? Why not 


heed what Mrs. Amy G. Kelty, Tacoma, Wash., 
has so sensibly written: 


“T am convinced that the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, is well 
worth the commendation given it by thousands 
of teachers. I personally endorse it, having 
had my claim for accident adjusted and paid 
within a period of two weeks after filing my 
claim. I believe it is the solution of the teach- 
er’s problem of self-protection during disability 
from accident or disease. The peace of mind it 
brings is no small asset.” 

Mail the today Tet us tell you more 


about how the T. C. U. helps pay the bills in time 


of need 


coupon 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


Free Information Coupon 


To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


benefits 


Name 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Have you 
ordered 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 


It is the most modern, the most complete, 
and the most inviting abridged dictionary 
ever published, and the lowest priced. 

**Should be on every teacher’s desk.’’ 
—Review in Nebraska Educational Journal. 

New from Ato Z. ~ Defines 100,000 words 
and phrases. ~ Simple, accurate definitions. 
~ Large, clear type. ~ 3000 original illustra- 
tions. ~ 16-page Atlas in color. ~ Valuable 
Appendixes. 

List Price $2.64 With Index $2.88 


If you are not familiar with it 
send for a copy on approval 


Represented by W. Cairns Harper 
149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


coor t~in tisteny 
and Geography Recitations 


| it you would make every geography recita- 
tion successful and interesting to both 
pupils and yourself, use the new ATWOOD 
Regional-Political maps especially designed 
for Problems and Projects by Dr. Atwood, 
nationally known educational authority. 

Q For history, use the new SANFORD- 

GORDY series with European Background 
and Beginnings. They will delight and sur- 
prise you in the way they secure sustained 
pupil interest and aid in the inculcating 
of basic historical facts. GQ Booklets de- 

scribing and illustrating both series gladly 
sent to interested teachers. GQ Clip this ad 
to your letterhead and mail for your copies. 


AJ.NYSTROM &CO. 


SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS 
Western States Division 
Ps) 45 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


a 2249-53 . Lem Chicago, 
_ Calumet Ave. 4 


Rx ROO TR FG ROOD 
ex CLI SE 2 N cs —" 7 O\SAZ 2 CX ROCKO 


Illinois 411 7 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 


Stereographs Stereoscopes 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


Social Sciences High School Sciences 


Primary Reading Map Slides 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN. 


California Representative 


W.N. Singley 
432 N. Madison Ave., Pasadena 


For Junior and Senior High Schools 


CLASSICAL MYTHS 
THAT LIVE TODAY 
By Frances E. SABIN 
HE most important Greek and Ro- 
man myths retold in interesting nar- 
rative form, together with concrete 
examples of how an understanding of 


the myths adds to the enjoyment of lit- 
erature, art, and decorative design. 


The interpretation of mythological ref- 
erences in both modern and classical 
prose and poetry are of unusual interest 


and value to English classes. List price 
$1.92. 


Issued under the editorship of 
RatpH V. D. MaAGoFFIN 
Professor of Classics 
New York University 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
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Omega Dustless Crayons 


Every stick of Omega Dustless Crayons 
tested for strength and evenness of texture. 
Always reliable. Makes a brilliant white 
mark. No grit found in an Omega Dustless 
Crayon. Write for samples. 


For over twenty-five years the accepted 
Dustless Crayon for educational purposes, 
meeting all requirements’ pertaining § to 
schools. Writes smooth and even. Easily 
erased and does not scratch the finest of 
blackboards. 
Distributors 
WESTERN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 

1607 West 9th Street 

Angeles 


Los California 


POISON OAK EXTRACT 
‘“BROEMMEL” 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY STANDARDIZED 
POISON OAK AND IVY SPECIFIC 
Put up according to HARRY E. ALDERSON, 
M. D., Clinical Professor of Medicine Derma- 
tology, Stanford University Medical School, 
San Francisco, California, and used by Dr 
Alderson, Dr. 
William Good- 
ricke Donald 
and _ Associate 
Physicians, Unit- 

»™ versity of Cali- 
#7 fornia, Berkeley 
and Los An- 
geles, Cal., the 
University of 
Oregon, Oregon 
State Agricultu- 
ral College, all 
city, county and 
state institutions 
in California 
and Oregon, in 
the _ successful 
treatment of 
Dermatitis Ve- 
nenata, due to 
Poison Oak and 
the building up 
of immunity. 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF, 


Carried in stock by all prescription druggists 
ON THE PACIFICO COAST 


BROEMMEL LABORATORIES 


2501 California St. San Francisco 


Brain Fag 
Relieved”. 


Justateaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphateinaglass 
of cold water stim- 
ulates and refreshes 
your nerves. A de- 
licious drink that 
supplies nourishing 
phosphates to the 
body—aids diges- 
tion and gives you new 
strength, vigor and endur- 


ance: At all druggists. 


8 60 26 


HORSFORDS 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, 07, Aug. 7, '23 
THE DRAPER LINE OF ADJUSTABLE 
COTTON DUCK SHADES 
This type of shade was awarded the 
Gold Medal at the Brazilian Centennial 
Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
Are Distributed by 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
601-609 Mission Street 
San Francisco 
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PARENT-TEACHER STUDY CIRCLES 
1927-1928 


Chairman 


State Outline for Year 
Mrs. G. H 


CIRCLES 


children are of grade or 


Goodale. 


Formed by groups of members 


Sas Y 
whose high 


school ag¢ 


Meeting place: Either at a room of the school or 
home of a member best to meet consecutively 
it one place 


Time: May be from 11 a.m. to 2 p. m. with one 
hour at noon for luncheon; or afternoon from 1:30 
to 3:30 

Select temporary chairman and elect a leader 


The leader 


lifficult 


must not tl 


Avoid formality but keep to the 
for which the group has gathered 


link the work an extremely 


task topic 


First Plan: Select some book of 


ecommended 


child study by 


good author from r list of 


books 
and while one re; 


aas otners 


may prepare questions 


nd take notes; presenting questions at intervals 
Two books may be used during the study period 
to present different phases of the subject. Keep a 
record of outstanding points. Do not overlook the 
value of the review 

Second Plan: Leader requests each member to 
present her greatest problem, forgetting for the 
time that Johnnie or Mary is “your child” and 


realizing that each chi!d belongs to the race, there- 
fore his problems are 


The 


universal. 


following « 





ight main topics are suggested, 
each of which is readily divisible into sub-topics: 
I. The home, center of child development. 
II. Character building 
IIT. Nutrition 
IV. Periods of childhood, or scientific causes of 


behavior 


V. Play in education 








VI Delinquency—prevention—cure (Best han 
dled by expert speaker) 

VII. The school. 

VIII. Good citizenship (The last topic is the 
goal of year’s study). 

Subdivisions suggested: 

I. The Home: A. Obedience. B. Keeping home 
attractive. C. Keeping the child at home. D. Relax- 
ation. E. Mutual patience. F. Teasing. G. Co-op- 
eration. H. Gaining the cooperation of dad I 
Social hygiene J. Social contacts 

II. Character Building: A. Self-control. B. Truth- 
fulness. C. Punctuality D. Self-reliance. E. Pati- 
ence F Unse!fishness G Concentration. H 
Obedience. 

III. Nutrition: A. Food. B. Air. C. Water. D 


Sunshine E. Correct mental attitude. F. Sleep 


G. Exercise 


IV. Scientific Causes of Behavior: The divisions 
of periods of childhood as outlined by Joseph Lee 
are: A. 1 to 3, baby age B. 3 to 6, dramatic age 
Cc. 6 to 11, Big Injun age D. 11 to 14, loyalty 
E. 14, adolescence. (There are many books bearing 


on these divisions) 


V. Play in Education: A. What is education? 


B. Why do children play? C. Why do adults need 
play? D. The need of understanding. 

VI. Causes of Delinquency: Definition. A. Pa- 
rental attitudes. B. Lack of interest. C. Lack of 


occupation. D. 
training. E 
H. Fear. I. 


Too much love 
Playmates. F 


Abnormality 


without intelligent 
Blind trust. G. Anger 





Vil. 
his nature 


The Part III of 


needs” 


School: 


book 


used as 


“The 
basis of 


Child: 


and his discus- 


sion. Five-minute resume of chapters by members 
Changing ideals of the school. 

VIII. A. What 
of child study? B. What is good citizenship? C 
What is our aim,—the welfare of the group or of 
the individual? D. Problems most worthy of future 


Good Citizenship: is the purpose 


study. 

IX, An Extra Meeting, at home of leader per- 
haps, to clear up unfinished points. 

Keep a record of ‘findings’ or deductions from 


each study meeting. At each study hour, the leader 
review the high spots of the previous circle 


outline the briefly before 


should 


and day’s study discus- 


sion. This applies to any plan of study circle. 
The State Chairman will have monthly contact 
with circles through the state magazine. Book 


outlines by the national chairman published monthly 
in Child Welfare Magazine. 
properly 


No circle can 
without these two magazines. 


function 


A bibliography of tested books prepared by 
Chairman 


State 


for use by study circles will be supplied 


on request. 


Seek the co-operation and suggestions of your 
county and local librarians. 

* * * 

About fifty children have been barred from the 
schools for white children in Richmond, Virginia, 
on racial grounds. They are declared to be neither 
white, red nor black, but a mixture of all three. 
Under the racial integrity law of 1924 they are 
ineligible for instruction in the schoo's for Cauca- 
sians Many of the families from which these 


children come are proud of their descent from their 


Indian forebears. In the earlier years of the past 
century the Indian reservations are said to have 
furnished a refuge for runaway slaves and free 
Negroes. 

In this way, the state authorities contend, the 


red and black races of Virginia became inextricably 
mixed, so that practically no Virginian Indian blood 
subsequent to 1800 has remained free from a pro- 
nounced Negroid strain. As the state will not permit 
the descendants of Virginian Indians to attend the 
white schools, and their parents refuse to send 
them to the colored schools, the city has decided to 
establish special schools for these racial outcasts. 
The children of Western Indians are allowed to 
ittend the white schools of the state. 


* * * 


On September 22 Mr. C. G. White, one of the 
most public-spirited citizens of Redlands, invited 
the entire faculty of the Redlands schools, 125 in 


number, and 40 
at Mission Inn, 
served 


of their friends, to be his guests 
Riverside, Dinner was 
in the patio, the being lighted with 

Entertainment was furnished by the Jose 
Arias group of dancers, singers and musicians from 


Los Angeles. 


California. 
tables 
candles, 


The teachers engaged in many stunts 
and a most enjoyable evening was had. Mr. White 
welcomed the teachers as the most valued profes- 
sion in any community. Mr. 
superintendent of the Redlands responded 
to Mr. White’s welcome in behalf of his teachers 
oa * bs 
Claiborne Shelton, a 


Henry G. Clement, 


schools 


Miss Leigh teacher in the 
public schools of San Francisco, and Judge Edward 
Henderson of the Superior Court 
married in San Francisco recently. 


of Ventura were 
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[tee © Teachers 


Introductory Course In 
Practical Schoo! Discipline 


Mail coupon below and receive FREE 
ductory Course of Practical School 
by R. C. Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M 
(Harvard), and Associate Faculty of 
tional Academy of Discipline. 

No matter where you live, or what 
teach, you can now win the respect, 
and admiration of every pupil, and 
sure success in your profession. 


Why Children Misbehave 


The Introductory Course, now offered 
points the way to control of Inattention, 
Disobedience, Disrespect, 
bornness, Bad Temper, 
Whispering, etc., and to the 

problems in discipline that you 
in your career. 

The very highest academic 
the vital essential of proper dis*ipline. 
coupon at once, without obligation, 


grade 


Giggling, Truancy, 
Crying, 
solution of 


to the 


International Academy 
of Discipline 
Dept. 3711 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Hote Passing 


International Academy of Discipline, 
Dept. 3711, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


Without cost or obligation, please 
send me at once Introductory Course 
in Practical School Discipline 


Name 


Address 


We have pleased 
an ever-growing 
patronage for 
sixty busy 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


Established in 1867 


Intro- 
Discipline 


Interna 


obedience, 
command 


free, 
Cheating, 
Stub- 
Practical Joking, 


will encounter 


ability is futile without 
So send 


| 
t 


IC; 


The Twin Series of 
Geographical Readers 


Their use lays the foundation for a better un- 
derstanding of the peoples of the world 


The Dutch Twins Primer, 
The Eskimo Twins, 


Grade I $ .64 
Grade II 88 
The Dutch Twins, Grade III. 88 
The Japanese Twins, Grade IV 88 
The Swiss Twins, Grade IV. 88 
The Filipino Twins, Grade IV 88 
The Irish Twins, Grade V. 88 
The Italian Twins, Grade V 88 
The Scotch Twins, Grade VI 88 
The Mexican Twins, Grade VI 88 
The Belgian Twins, Grade VII 88 
The French Twins, Grade VII 88 


TWIN SERIES OF HISTORICAL READERS 
The Cave Twins, Grade IV. $ .88 
The Colonial Twins of Virginia 88 
The Puritan Twins, Grade VII 88 
The Spartan Twins, Grade V 88 
The American Twins of the Revolution, 
Grade VII. 55 
The American Twins of 1812, Grade VI 88 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


612 Howard Street San Francisco 


INCORPORATED 


21st Annual 


Fall Term in Session 


REDIT toward issuance of 
the Special Secondary Cre- 
dential, Arts, Type, may be ob- 
tained thru attendance at Day, 
Evening, or Saturday Classes. 


COMMERCIAL 


SAVINGS 


Trust SaAFe Deposit 


12TH AND Broapway, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


(Savings Department at 
Saturday afternoon 


60727 


main bank open 


from 4:30 to 6:30) 


For catalog, 


address 


F. H. Meyer, Director 


Oakland 


Rn een A 


Broadway at College Avenue 


California 
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Los Angeles City has eight new schools for the The only stop made 
present school year. The new junior and senior reached ; for promotions from the elementary to the 
high schools are Luther Burbank Junior High, secondary schools are made only twice a year. 
Sidney Vincent Good, principal; Beverley Hills Mr. Crane by wise supervision, leads his pupils 
High School, Ralph D. Wadsworth, principal; Eagle to stress different subjects when one particu'ar line 
Rock High School, Helen Corliss Babson, princi- has been finished, thus 
pal; George Washington High School, Thomas E. being lopsided. 
Hughes, principal; FEuna Drive, Georgie Elizabeth he has a fine bunch 
Johnston, principal; Hazeltine Street, Ida Fulton can work. 
Coleman, principal; Remsen Avenue, Frences Behy- * 


mer, principal; Seventh Street, Julia Mae Kelly, ie fifty-eighth 


principa! 


partment 





News 


of Superintendence 


* * * Education Association will 
Nature Club of Southern California has the fol- ruary 25 to March 1, 
lowing officers President, Alfred Cookman, in- This Convention 


structor of biology, Polytechnic High School, Los from 10,000 


Angeles ; 


the Nature Club of Southern California. Vice-Pres- The National Education 
ident, H. J. Andrews, physician and surgeon, Holly- departments, but the 
wood. Vice-President, Howard R. Hill, conchologist, them is the Department of Superintendence. 
field collector for Los Angeles Museum. Secretary, Co-operating with 
Nellie P. Miller Hemenway, teacher, Los Angeles vention will be 14 
public schoo's Treasurer, Willard Hemenway. research specialists, 
Executive Secretary, Dora A. Dayton, 3915 Walton supervisors, high school 
Avenue, Los Angeles principa's, 
* * * in rural education, deans 


The Educational Council of the California Public 
School Music Conference comprises the following 


personnel: Charles M. Dennis, dean of the conser- 
partment 


vatory, College of the Pacific, Stockton; Alice 
vn ; _— Randall J. 


Rogers, director public school music, Santa Monica: 
Mrs. Lauretta V. Sweesy, Mills Colleg Oakland: 


Be, 
Frances Wright, associaté professor of public 
school music, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles; Glen H. Woods, director of public 
school music, Oakland; S. Earle Blakeslee, director 
of music, Chaffey Union High School and Junior 
College, Upland ; Ernest L. Owen, director of music, 
Tamalpais High School, Sausalito; Mrs. Gertrude 
B. Parsons, director of music, Po!ytechnic High 
School, Los Angeles; Elizabeth Peterson, associate 


professor of public school music, State Teachers’ 


College, Fresno 


* * * 

Dr. Arthur S. Otis, Yonkers, New York, nation- 
ally known in the fie'd of education and chief text 
editor of the World Book Company, visited Cali- 
fornia recently. His trip within the state took him 
to Los Angeles, Pasadena, Berkeley, Oakland and 


In charge 


) , Rural Supervisor. 
San Francisco I 
are taught 


; Editor of “The Ouzel,” official organ of parts of the 


of vocational 
Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn, superintendent of schools, 


San Francisco, is president 


on, superintendent 


schools, Dallas, 
Columbus, Ohio ; 


Allen is business 
Washington, 


San Benito 
Music Contest 


are 


each 


to 15,000 


college teachers of education, specialists 


Condon, superintendent 
cinnati, Ohio, first vice-president ; 
of schools, 
second vice-president ; and S. D. Shankland, execu- 
tive Secretary, Washington, D. ¢ 

The members of the Executive 
M. G. Clark, superintendent of schools, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Norman R. 
Texas; 
schoo! administration, 
Frank M. 
perintendent of schools, St. 
manager 


D. C. 


County 


a . The music selections 
Richard L, Crane is Superintendent of the Hills- cissus, by Nevin; (2) 
borough school, about fifteen miles south of San Blue Water, by Cadman; 
Francisco Hillsborough is a millionaire colony Symphony, by Beethoven ; 
and in the schools the children of the very wea!thy “William Tell’’—Part 
and the children of the employees mingle and play (5) Anitra’s Dance, 
together with an intimacy that shows the value of Chopin; (7) Dance 
the American public educational system. Snow Maiden’), by Rimsky-Korsakov; (8) Funeral 
Before the war Mr. Crane was a student of March of a Marionette, by Gounod; and (9) Waltz 
Frederic Burk at the San Francisco State Teachers Of the Flowers (from 
College. He imbibed Dr. Burk’s ideas regarding the Tschaikowsky 
“lock step” in education. Two years ago he began 
a system of individual instruction for each child Women’s Foundation 
in his schoo The classes are small, no teacher Avenue, New York City, has the following officers: 
having over thirty children. The classes are con- President, Martha Tracy, 


ducted strictly along the individual line. When a College of Philadelphia ; 


pupil has covered the work of the grade in any Cooper, Parkhurst 
subject, he is promoted to the next grade in that Valeria Parker, M. 
subject and goes on just as rapidly as he wishes Baltimore, Maryland. 

















when the 


His experiment is interesting and 


annual convention 
National 


be held at Boston, 


will 
leaders from 
nearby countries. 


educational 
United States 
Association has nearly 


Department 
organizations including 
kindergarten 
elementary 
of women directors 
education. 


California, 
Superintendence. 
of schools, 


Frank D. 


committee 


superintendent 
Lewis, professor of 
University, 
Underwood, district 
Missouri 
headquarters 


conducting 
throughout 
Mrs. Catherine Gray 
Superintendent of Schools, 


Hooton, County 
Gretchen 

One picture and one phonograph 
month. 


Land of the Sky- 


Overture 
Rossini ; 
by Grieg; Tarantelle, 
Tumb!ers 


‘“Nuteracker 


Women’s Medical 
Mrs. Drury W. 
Montclair, 
North Charles Street, 


Secretary, 
Place, 
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MheLittle Giant Electric 


Eraser Cleaner 


Silent . Swift » Dustless . Simple « Inexpensive 


Tested by continuous use in thousands of schools through- 
out the country, the Little Giant has proved to be efficient 
in every respect. Noiseless, dustless, simple and swift in its 
operation... it is guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction or your money will be refunded. 
Operated by a Universal motor ... adapted to all electric 
currents. Provided with nine feet of Underwriters’ lamp 
cord and Universal plug to conveniently attach to any lamp 
socket. W eighing only eight pounds, yet strongly made of 
malleable iron and aluminum, it can be shipped parcel 
post... Price $37.50. 


JAMES 28.2. ma? 


Dept. N. 14 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 





C. F. WEBER & COMPANY, Distributors 


San Francisco—601 Mission St. 
Phoenix, Ariz.—524 W. Washington St. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
The “House That Helps” is a good place to 
buy Entertainment Material of all publishers 
SOME NEW TITLES 


Thanksgiving Plays and Ways F 40 
Thanksgiving School Programs 40 
Stunts and Features for Carnivals . 00 
Funny Jokes for End Men , . 40 
Mistletoe and Holly ~ 
Jo'ly Holly Christmas Book ; .40 
Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes 40 
Free Catalogue of Plays, Stunts, Operettas, 
Songs, Etc. 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, INC. 
Franklin, Ohio Also 922 S. Ogden St. 


Denver, Colo. 


GOOD CLEAN PLAYS AND 

































Reno, Nevada 








The Best Educational Games 


Los Angeles—6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Fresno—1317 Van Ness Ave. 
















ENGLISH—HISTORY—LATIN 
Suitable for Both Grades and High School 
Nothing comparable to these games for { 
instruction and entertainment. Used and 
approved throughout the country. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue of Games 
SYNTACTIC BOOK CO. 
2088 Lunt Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


OPTOMETRY 


A Scientific Pursuit with an Assured Future 
Not Overcrowded 
Course Completed in Two Years 
College Entrance Requirements 
Send Now for Bulletin of Optometry 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF OPTOMETRY 
1101 Wright & Callender Building 
Los Angeles California 
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HATTLE GRADE TEACHERS CLUE 
publishes an attractive club magazine, which 
is now in its eighth volume. The Editor is Grace 
E. Shawler. The the 
club is Lydia L. Garvey; rooms 316-317 Central 
Building. 


Executive-Secretary of 


The club’s committees are: Advisory, 


Legislative, Teachers Interest, Social, 


Salary, 


Maga- 


zine, Professional Service, Lecture, 


School Board and Publicity. 
The Teachers’ Project is discussed by Emery 


N. Ferris, of Cornell recent 


He states that from the standpoint of the 


University, is a 
issue. 
teacher every group of pupils for whose instruc- 
tion the 
materials of a project. Every pupil of that group 
is a major problem to be 


she becomes responsible represents 


terms of 
that pupil’s potentialities for development in the 


solved in 


direction of the 


desired objectives. The extent 


to which the teacher can solve each of the sev- 
eral problems with reference to the ends to be 
attained is one of the 


determining factors in 


successful teaching. The solution of each prob- 


lem is a step in the teacher’s development of 


her project. It gives new insight into the work 
of instruction and prepares the way for increas 
ing effectiveness in carrying to a more success 

1 conclusion each succeeding project. 
* +” + 


Kings County Notes 
Elsie E. 


S' AFF of Elsie 
Superintendent 


County 


Knapp, 


Kings 


Edith 


Bozeman, 


comprises 


deputy; H. A. Sessions, assistant and general 
supervisor; Leona Bradford, music; Lurline 
Sheets, art. Attendance problems are in charge 


of the county probation department. 
he county elementary teachers, 138 in num 
ber, were gathered at the city auditorium, lis 


ns of the superintendent and 


mecerning the year’s work 
1 


he county board of education took two ad 
vanced steps in curriculum-making by, (1) cor 
relating the social studies in all grades, follow 
ing the Bagley-Kyte curriculum study; and 


) } ad Anti? - ] - . “9 
(2) by adopting a reading course comprising 
five types of reader a) method reader, (1) 
' prey 2 1 
a work-type read c) a science reader, (d) 
} - ~ - - 1 - * ] ] - ~ - 
character reader, and (e) literature readers. 


\n educational guidance study of all the 


eighth grade pupils of the county has been made, 
including (1 intelligence tests, (2) standard 
achievement test, (3) character trait rating, (4 
case study f the family as to factors affecting 
further st spec abilities, disabilities and 
inhibitions. These studies were passed on to the 
high schools for their information. Classifica 
tion is in accordance with these studies. 


Through the use of work-books and outlines, 


the 


one- and 


all two-teacher schools of the 
county are conducted on the “individual instruc- 
tion” plan, within grades. The county course of 
study is followed, the grades are preserved, and 
promotions are made much as usual. Individual 
records, progress graphs and achievement pro- 
files are kept. 
* 7” * 


Monterey County Notes 

N JULY 15 Del Monte School 
O mously voted $50,000 

On August 29 the Board of 


the bonds to William R. 
of $2756. 


District unani- 


for a new school plant 


Supervisors awarded 
Staats & Co 
are now in progress. 
new $75.000 bui'ding at 
County. completed last 
Union School started the 
in this new school plant. 
School District, Monterey County, has 
just completed a $15,000 addition to their beautiful 
piant. The new addition 
within the next few weeks. 
Salinas City Schools are just 


for a premium 
Plans 

A magnificent 
ville, Monterey 
and 


Castro- 
was June 


Castroville new year 


Pajaro 


school wil’ be completed 


completing $70,000 
worth of new school rooms, which will be ready for 
occupancy sometime during the month of September 

Monterey Grammar School District has just com- 
magnificent 5,000 plant at the Oak 
Grove School and $90,000 addition to the New Mon- 
terey School. 


pleted a 


new $3 


Monterey Union High School opened August 15 
with an enro'lment of 370 pupi!s. Superintendent 
J. H. Graves is at the helm and the entire plant is 


running with efficiency and harmony. 


The Sunset School, at Carmel, has under construc- 
tion a magnificent kindergarten department, which 
will cost several thousand dollars This will be 


ready for occupancy about 

Soledad District 
Douglas of Greenfield as 
plant, 
few 


School, 


November 1 


Union has just 
architect 
which 


months 


Mr 
new 


employed 
their 
constructed 


for 
will be 


$75,000 


schoo' 
within the next 


Mission Union which burned August 4, 
magnificent new school plant 
the 


consideration 


will be replaced by a 


The entire community is 
tne 


Union High School has just completed 


enthusiastic and 
course of 


very 


bond issue is now in 


King City 


$50,000 mechanics art building, which will be 
ready for occupancy within the next few weeks. 
Mr. H. O. Williams is principal of the King City 
Union High School, which opened August 29 with 
in enro'lment of 177 pupils, with indications that 
it will go to over 200 This does not include the 
24 or more pupils who are enrolled in the Lock- 
wood Braneh High School. Everything about the 
istrict and school is progressing with harmony 
Salinas Union High School has under construc- 
tion a magnificent $60,000 building to be used for 
science and junior college 

The Board of Trustees of the Chualar Union 
School District have under consideration the ca'ling 

. bond election for a new school plant 

The old-fashioned school plants of Monterey 
County are fast disappearing, being replaced by 
ost magnificent modern up-to-date school build 
ngs. More money has been spent for splendid new 
school buildings during the past five than all 


years 


previous expenditures combined 


James G. Force, 
Monterey County Superintendent of Schools. 
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New Third Edition—Completely Revised | 
; } ( 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL MECHANICS } 
| J. M. JAMESON, author of this well-known text, has brought the contents up-to-date by numer- { 
| ous additions and various changes. The book is to be used in manual training courses, and as an 
introductory text for engineering schools. It belongs to the Wiley Technical Series, of Which 
, J. M. Jameson is the editor. { 
320 pages. 5 by 7%. Cloth, $2.25. { 
{ JOHN WILEY & SONS, Ine,, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
\ Technical Book: Company, 525 Market Street, San Francisco, California, Agents 
Mono County Notes ince 
abies sae _— - CORON as” 
( OOLS of Mono County openec rom two to 
‘, o eaaails » GENUINE >~=G6=>>— 
three weeks ear'ier this year than formerly, & : ° 
owing to the extra ten days of actual teaching this Manufactured only by t 
year. With the exception of three, all the teachers 
: who were employed in the schools of this county Adjustable Clamp Co. 
have returned this year. As good work was accom- F 
j i } 112 No. Ashland Ave. 
plished in the schools last year we are pleased to ‘ : 
; ‘ noes? 10 be” Chicago, Ill 
. have these teachers with us again and regret that 
. the others chose positions elsewhere. 
: The average daily attendence of Mono County Neen ee a 
was 145 this year, being a gain of nine over last ; io8 
Near We hone to nate it still turthen boha. | Manual Training Benches | 
A yez ) ) aise St ¢ € aps “ - ae e ae } 
in the future we may have enough “units of aver- ) Made im c alifornia for 
r 5 . . ) ° = ’ 
: age daily attendance to secure a county high { Califo nia Schools , 


school, something that is very badly needed. This ) Write for Information and Prices ? 


: year six of our pupils went to other counties in THE J. NIEDERER COMPANY 
; California to continue their high school educa- Main and Jefferson Sts. Los Angeles i 
tion, while aS many more entered Nevada schools ia a a ea al 





: A one day Trustee-Teacher Institute was held at 














; Bridgeport. As this is a small county in point of 
; i Ne TAR 
population and schools, no institute has been held , ’ an td . 

in years. The time was taken up large!y in a dis- F or 17 } ears Making 
: cussion of the needs of the schoo!s and of the new } | iplomas \nnouncements 
i li s rel ing > se OLS { »* . . } 
h laws r lating t< ee sah Class Rings Club Pins 

The County Board of Education is continuing ; 

e 

the use of standardized tests in the schools, as ex- } THE T. V. ALLEN COMPANY { 
. cellent results were obtained from their use last } 812-16 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 
~ year N A Archer, County Superintendent of 
i Schools a 

* * * 

.. SPEAKERS SUPPLIED—For the past five years WANT $355-s70 WEEKLY 
t Albert P. Meub, 452 North Hill Ave., Pasadena Railway Mail Clerk Meat Inspector 
has been rendering a genuine booking service for . O. — —— Agent 
€ 1e ‘hools of Californi: Ir. Me “Ss service as orest Ranger investigatory 

th _Scl ol of Califor la. Mr M ul service h 1s File Clerk Sideneentar ts il 
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Ask for Particulars 
Metropolitan Guarantee 
Building Loan Ass’n 

915 Mission Street 


San Francisco, 
Calif. 


SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES |} 


Nove'ties (balloons, hats, noisemakers, etc.). 
Party favors. Free lists. “How to Stage a 
School Carnival.” Revised. Tells how to or- 
ganize, manage and advertise. Describes fifty 
side-show stunts. Postpaid 25c. 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 


Des Moines Box 263 lowa 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH THE S.E.N. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
—By Himself 
Teachers Are Travelers 


A prominent railroad man said to me a 
few days ago, “Do you want to know 
three good ‘reasons why’ we believe in 
advertising in the Sierra Educational 
News?” 

After I had admitted that I craved to 
know three reasons or even more, if he 
could think them up, he continued: 

“First, the teachers are great travelers 
—they do more traveling than most other 
classes of people. 

“Second, they are among the leaders in 
the community and to a considerable ex- 
tent guide and direct its thought. 

“Third, they are articulate. They think, 
and talk intelligently. When a teacher 
travels over our lines and sees interesting 
places, he—or she—tells about them and 
gives us some excellent follow-up adver- 
tising. 

“Those are pretty good reasons, and 
two of them are applicable to all adver- 
tisers. You are welcome to pass them 
along.” 

So here they are, Advertisers, present 
and prospective. Take them to heart and 
send in your copy. 


A Sporting Proposition 
There are thirty-seven state educa- 
tional magazines, five of which have a cir- 
culation exceeding 30,000. These are in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois 
and California. The Sierra Educational 
News jumped over the 30,000 line last 
month. The sworn paid circulation is 
30,051 this month. 

The attention of each of our subscrib- 
ers is respectfully directed to the list of 
advertisers in the adjoining column. The 
figures on the right refer to the pages on 
which the advertisements are located. 
Pick out an advertiser or two who has 
something of interest to you, and write to 
him or them—an inquiry for more infor- 
mation or an order. Latter preferred! 

You may not have thought of it, but 
the real reason advertisers advertise is to 
get orders. Let’s give them the surprise 
yf their young lives this month. All to- 
gether, now, you 30,051. 


Index to Advertisers 
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Century Company, The Second Cover 


Churchill-Grindell Company . 565 
Cream of Wheat Company . 615 
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THE TEST OF PRINTING 


She Conclusions of ‘Prominent Educators 


William J. Bogan, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools of the Department of Education, 
Chicago, writes: “Through its strong appeal 
to boys, the printing course has acquired great 
importance in the Junior High School. The 
practical value of printing is great, for aside 
from its trade features, it appeals alike to the 
artist, the advertiser, the editor, the reporter, 
the business man, the author.” 


Emma V. Tindal, Principal of the Oliver 
Wendell Holmes Junior High School, Phila- 
del phia, Pa., writes: “To my mind, printing is 
an educational agency of undoubted value. 
When included in a school curriculum, it may 
be employed to motivate instruction in vari- 
ous studies, such as punctuation, composition, 
grammar, spelling, mathematics, science, and 
art. And it will also afford an opportunity for 
acquired and worth-while manual skill.” 
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Susan “Dorsey, Superintencent of 


chools, Los Angeles, California, writes: “It 
is a matter of importance that thr. ugh the 
school printshop a large number of young 
people have become familiar with the different 
styles of type, with the setting up of forms, and 
with the vocabulary of printing, and the re- 
lated arts of making cuts, prints and the like.” 


James M. Glass, Director of Junior High 
Schools, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
writes: “Printing is incorporated into Junior 
High School program of studies in a majority 
of instances as part of a general shop organiza 
tion. The aim is not vocational education, but 
general industrial arts training. Where the try- 
out purposes of a general shop need not be 
restricted to the industrial activities of a given 
community it seems advisable to add printing 
as one of the projects of a general shop plan.” 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING PRINTING INSTALLATIONS, WRITE 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Genetic Studies of Genius 


Lewis M. TerMan, Editor 


A continuing comprehensive study of the nature, origin, and needs of genius, undertaken by a 
group of psychologists under the leadership of Dr. Terman. “It is such researches as these that 
are revolutionizing educational technique and administration, and are pointing the way toward 


the most effective release of human personality. Slowly, indeed, is mankind escaping from the 


lockstep, the chain gang, and the iron ring around the neck of the serf. 


Catharine ( 


VoLuME I. 


Mental and Physical Traits of a 
Thousand Gifted Children 


By Lewis M. TERMAN 


Hundreds of California teachers are now par- 
ticipating in the continuation of this great study 
of the mental, physical, and character traits of 
the gifted child. Educators throughout the world 
have recognized this analysis as the basis on 
which educational procedure for the gifted will 
rest. Dr. Terman and his associates present here 
“a clinical picture of the gifted child, a definite 
characterization of young genius.” 


Lewis Terman and 


ox are among the great liberators.’—SiERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


VotuME II. 


Early Mental Traits of 300 Geniuses 
By CaTHARINE M. Cox 


As the first volume considers genius in the mak- 
ing, the second takes up the problem from the 
angle of genius at its height. The purpose here 
is to discover whether children who actually be- 
came famous men were like the gifted children 
of the Terman investigation. Dr. Cox made a 
painstaking study of the early lives of three 
hundred recognized geniuses. Her findings, with 
the material on which they are based, she pre- 
sents in this 842-page volume. 


Price per volume, $5.00 postpaid 


Personal Hygiene for Women 
By Cretia Duet Mosuer, M.D. 


‘Being a woman is no reason for not being per- 
fectly well.” On this belief Dr. Mosher bases 
her study of health and habits and her concise 
rules for health. Her attack is on ignorance and 
superstition —the old bogeys of woman’s “nat- 
ural handicap” and “traditional incapacity.” 
Teachers who know her earlier works on the 
subject will find here a new treatment, in a book 
revised and considerably enlarged, and adapted 
for a text in Hygiene. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


The Junior College 
Organization and Administration 
WituraM M. Proctor, Editor 


Eleven men, all in close touch with the junior 
college movement, tell what they know of the 
subject, unfavorable as well as favorable.” The 


timeliness of the study is obvious ... The fact 
that these men are actively engaged in junior 
college work, and are here setting forth the re- 
sults of their experience, makes the book of real 
importance to the educational world.”’—SIERRA 
EDUCATIONAL NEws. 


Price, $2.50 postpaid 


Complete Catalog on Request 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIFORNIA 





